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On  Making  a  Cover.  .  . 

In  keeping  with  the  Argus  myth,  Cecil 
Burns  has  created  a  cover  that  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  maintaining 
one's  awareness.  The  legend  of  Argus 
touches  a  familiar  chord,  as  Cecil  in- 
terprets it.  According  to  Burns,  "We 
hope  to  escape  physical  harm,  social 
disaster,  spiritual  rot.  To  do  this 
requires  that  we  keep  our  senses  alert, 
our  intelligence  circumspectly  awake.  If 
reason  sometime  slumbers,  we  need  at 
least  one  highly  sensitive  eye  wide 
awake,  staring,  unblinking.  The  'eye  in 
the  belly'  is  psyche  and  spiritual  sen- 
sitivity; intuition;  that  knack  for 
suspecting  that  something's  going 
wrong." 


Argus 

Hermes  plays  an  ol'  sweet  song, 
(go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep) , 
Hermes  plays  an  ol'  neat  song, 
close  your  eyes  'n'  die. 

First  the  song  an'  then  the  knife, 
close  your  eyes  'n'  die. 
First  the  song  an'  then  the  life, 
close  your  eyes  'n'  die. 

"Hey,  it's  no  big  deal.  .  . 

so  what?  Why  not?  Who  cares? 

It  feels  good,  doit.  .  ." 

sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

"Busy,  busy,  busy,  busy, 

got  to  keep  me  busy.  .  ." 

Some  sweet  song?  Same  sweet  song. 

Close  your  eyes,  whirling  dream, 

close  your  eyes.  .  . 

die. 


^RGL'S     Sometimes  I  wilt. 

Sometimes  my  head  spins,  eyes  go  dizzy. 

Can't  help  it. 

Lord,  keep  the  eye  in  my  belly  open. 

Amen. 

CECIL  E.BURNS 
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Postcards  From  Paris 

Wandering  across  the  fog-shrouded  bridge 
Soul  made  transparent  in  the  aimless  nights 
Spent  too  close  to  street  lights 
On  the  Rue  des  Martyrs 

She  looks  over  the  rail  at  the  moving  slow  river 

And  dreams  of  Villon  on  the  edge  of  the  gallows 

Another  refugee  from  darkness 

Who  sought  to  resurrect  desire 

With  a  plunge  into  freedom. 

On  the  bank  the  clochards  light  Gitanes 
Pass  the  bottle  and  smile  toothless  smiles 
Walk  with  a  carefree  sailor's  swagger 
And  scare  the  rats  from  the  scurrying  shadows. 

New  buildings  thrust  proud  and  obscene 
Above  the  skeletons  of  the  old 
Yet  cathedral  bells  still  ring  the  Angelus 
Pathetic  'midst  traffic  and  Hieronymus  bustle 
And  the  hunchback  is  still  suffering  sweetly 
For  the  beautiful,  unattainable  Esmeralda. 


GARY  DAVIDSON 


Shades  of  Summer 


CINDY  TOTTEN 

It's  almost  that  time  of  year  again,  the  one  in  which  otherwise  moderately- 
sane  beings  squirm  into  bits  of  fanciful,  colored  material,  oil  their  bodies  with  sub- 
stances ranging  from  butters  to  lotions,  and  lie  for  hours  on  a  towel  in  the  harsh 
sunlight.  Why?  To  obtain  a  tan,  an  all-over  brownness  suggesting  health  and  sen- 
suality. Plus,  tans  make  your  teeth  look  whiter. 

The  tan  is  my  elusive  goal,  a  whimsical  attainment  that  sidesteps  my  physical 
being.  As  to  my  body,  it  may  best  be  described  in  the  following  haiku: 
Amorphous  putty, 
Pillsbury  doughboy  in  drag: 
Me  in  bikini. 

Yes,  blinding-white  in  the  sun,  I  resemble  a  beached,  bleached  whale  lying 
near  the  pool.  My  friends  love  to  stand  next  to  me  -  I  make  them  look  dark.  I  even 
got  called  Casper  (the  friendly  ghost)  by  tanned  strangers.  When  I  was  five  or  six, 
I  had  no  trouble  tanning;  now  that  this  skin  tone  adds  prestige,  I  cannot  achieve  it. 

I  did  try,  in  a  new  spurt  of  college  freedom,  to  tan  after  years  of  abstaining.  My 
friends,  of  golden  and  olive  hues,  would  trek  out  to  a  favorite  sunbathing  location, 
wielding  towels,  radios,  pillows,  books,  and  afore-mentioned  tanning  aids,  re- 
turning with  disgustingly  darkened  shades  of  epidermis.  Not  quite  immune  to  peer 
pressure,  I  eventually  began  joining  them  in  the  ritual,  dragging  along  my  own 
paraphernalia.  Another  friend  reinforced  my  decision  by  claiming  I  looked  anemic 
and  sunshine  would  do  wonders.  Besides,  all  the  magazines  were  lauding  the  exotic 
richness  of  bronzed  flesh,  and  I  momentarily  gave  up  my  secret  desire  to  be  pale, 
skinny,  and  beautiful  in  order  to  become  golden,  lean,  and  seductive. 

Problems  soon  arose  in  my  endeavors.  I  couldn't  use  the  mysterious  coconut 
oils  or  butters  -  I  would  fry  ~  so  I  had  to  purchase  outlandishly-priced  protective 
sunscreens  which  were  quickly  used  up  in  one  or  two  sessions.  Unlike  my  friends,  I 
couldn't  seem  to  relax  and  read  or  sleep  while  sunbathing.  Why  was  I  the  only  one 
uncomfortably  hot  and  sweaty?  Why  did  the  grass  poke  through  my  towel  and 
make  me  itch?  And  why  didn't  all  those  insects  crawling  on  my  greased  form,  and 
sticking  in  my  costly  lotion  (guaranteed  to  transform  my  undesirable  lightness), 
ever  seem  to  plague  my  friends?  After  enduring  infinity  (fifteen  minutes),  I 
retreated  to  my  sheltering  room  to  shower  the  oiliness  away  and  recover  from  my 
trauma.  The  bathroom  lighting  deceptively  showed  cream  lines  -  had  I  actually 
gotten  some  color?! !  I  was  peacock-proud  (my  next  color  goal  -  cafe  au  lait  - 
already  in  mind)  until  my  "tan"  became  mottled  and  blistery.  .  .  I  had  sunburned, 
becoming  crawfish-colored.  The  pain  of  dried-out  skin  came  soon  afterwards,  and 
people  who  have  never  touched  me  before  seemed  to  instinctively  slap  me  soundly, 
in  new-found  affection,  on  my  lobster  skin. 

Undaunted,  I  strove  for  my  cafe  au  lait,  sunbathing  regularly.  I  achieved,  af- 
ter a  semester's  work,  what  was,  for  me,  ebony.  Well,  kinda,  sorta,  in  a  way,  if  you 
thought  about  it  hard,  and  if  you  squinted. 

The  sun-worship  season  draws  nigh,  and  I  believe  I  shall  sit  this  one  out,  wear 
pastels,  and  explain  to  the  inquisitive  that  I  just  don't  tan. 

However,  my  friends  are  gathering  their  iodine  and  oils  and  my  room  is  scen- 
ted with  summer  and  warmth,  pools  and  laziness,  exotic  settings  and  slowly- 
revolving  ceiling  fans.  .  . 

Visions  of  a  remodeled  me  (striking  in  a  cool,  slinky  dress,  sporting  a  richer 
body  hue,  and  dazzling  those  around  me)  dance  in  my  magazine-molded  mind  as  I 
call  to  my  friends,  "Hey,  wait  for  me!  Maybe  this  year.  .  .  " 


Poems  by  Gingles 


the  rainmaker 

he  and  the  woman 

were  pieces 

from  two  different  puzzles 

he  left  like  he  came 
behind  two  horses 
chasing  his  name 


SO  much  more 

so  much  more 
than 

her  body  lies 
under 

those  small  white 
rocks 


disturbance 

silent  stones  stand 
'neath  a  still  sky 

a  bird  tears  from  a  cedar 


near  plastic 
roses 


they  whisper 

someone  is  here 


love  runs 


the  end  of  a  beginning 

i  pull  the  thorns  out 

one  by  one 

while  the  rose  watches 


love  runs 

like  a  young  fugitive 

i  glimpse  it 

rounding 
the  next  corner 


,  BILLY  RAY  GINGLES 


First  Impressions 

By 

CALVIN  D.GILBERT 

y  face  still  stings  from  the  slap  which  I  obviously  provoked  and 

irved.  Admittedly,  I  did  not  know  the  young  lady  all  that  well.  In  fact, 

ikrdly  knew  her  at  all.  But  I  had  always  considered  myself  to  be  a  good 

dge  of  character  and,  from  her  appearance,  personality  and  con- 

jrsation,  I  was  certain  that  I  had  her  "all  figured  out." 

Wrong.  She  really  wasn't  "that  kind  of  a  girl,"  after  all. 


We  all  have  first  impressions  of  the  people  we  meet.  I've  found  out  the 
ard  way  that  most  of  my  first  impressions  are  incorrect.  It's  difficult  for 
le  to  admit,  even  to  myself,  that  I  have  certain  prejudices.  Perhaps  I'm 

jljl^ied  down  to  the  stereotypes  of  ethnic  or  social  groups  but  I  know  for  a 
TO  that  I  am,  at  once,  impressed,  bored  or  angered  by  the  various  habits 
nd  personality  traits  of  others. 

IJBa  partial  solution  to  this  personal  inadequacy  of  mine  has  been  to 
TOply  accept  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  my  first  impressions  are 
robably  wrong  or,  at  least,  incomplete. 

«From  this  acceptance,  I  usually  try  to  make  a  special  effort  to  get 
)nd  my  own  prejudices  and  find  out  more  about  the  individual.  Some 
f  the  times  I  have  been  able  to  overcome  my  problems  which  have 
esulted  in  rewarding  relationships.  And  some  of  the  persons  I  first 
lought  I  could  never  appreciate  have  become  important  parts  of  my  life, 
/hen  I  took  back  to  my  behavior  during  these  first  encounters,  it's  truly 
mazing  that  friendships  could  even  develop.  And  it's  often  even  more 
mazing  to  see  how  far  a  relationship  has  grown.  I  find  it  especially  pain- 
j1  to  think  of  the  ways  I  was  rude,  apathetic  or,  worse  yet,  insincere  to 
hese  people.  Knowing  that  these  individuals  were  able  to  overlook  my 

Cts  makes  me  have  a  special  respect  and  affection  for  them. 
While  attempting  to  get  beyond  the  false  first  impressions  I  have  of 
rs,  I  find  myself  faced  with  the  other  problem  of  the  image  I  project, 
^hile  I  used  to  think  only  of  myself  and  the  way  I  saw  others,  I  now  find 
tiyself  concerned  with  the  way  others  view  me.  My  personal  growth  has 
volved  from  an  attitude  of  "I  don't  care  what  anyone  thinks  about  me" 
oone  of  seeking  at  least  some  degree  of  approval  from  others.  And  I  have 
lecome  almost  too  critical  of  my  good  and  bad  qualities.  I  tend  to  worry 
nore  about  "what  I'm  not"  than  "what  I  am." 

At  this  point  in  my  life,  I  cannot  completely  resolve  any  of  the 
)roblems  relating  to  first  impressions.  Some  of  my  first  reactions  to 
)thers  are  still  reasonably  accurate.  But  it  remains  up  to  me  to  make  a 
lecision  as  to  whether  or  not  I'm  correct.  Worrying  about  my  own  self- 
mage  has,  if  nothing  else,  made  me  more  lenient  in  my  judgements.  And 
i've  become  more  cautious  in  my  actions. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  2001 

The  strangest  man  came  through 

Cube  number  102 
Fumes  from  His  archaic  transportation  device 
triggered  an  Atmosphere  Alert  (Condition  Blue)  but 
Luckily  the  Environmental  Engineers  corrected  the  crisis 
Before  any  harm  was  done 

None  of  us  ventured  too  closely, 

Though  it  fascinated  all  of  us 

--  even  the  Elders  who  said,  Look  at  those  mags, 

Giveitthegaz(?)-- 

(That  is  the  way  they  are) 

As  the  Protectorate  took  him  through  the  crowd 
We  saw  him 

He  was  wearing  a  thermal  regulator  for  personal  wear 
that  was  made  of  genuine  plastic! 
We  had  never  seen  so  much  plastic  in  one  piece-- 
(The  Elders  told  us  it  was  a  fakeleather  jacket) 
But  he  must  have  been  exceedingly  wealthy  to 
dress  the  way  he  did 

It  almost  seems  a  pity  that  he  broke 

Rule  Number  One 

Before  he  was  interviewed. 

MICHAEL  ROBINSON 
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To  Rod  McKuen 

Don't  let  them  tell  you  it  is 

chemicals  that  make  the  ocean  salty. 
Know  it  is  simply  the  unborn 

tears  of  those  who  will 
never  understand. 


KAYOE 


On  Top  Of  The  Hill 

The  grass  shivered,  daisies  bowed, 
The  leaves  snapped,  glided, 
The  ends  of  my  hair  lifted  in  awe 
And  my  dress  moved  aside. 
Who  was  it  that  passed  by? 

JACKIE  DEES 
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Jennifer 


A  light  snow  had  begun  falling.  It  was  cold,  but  bearable,  partly  because  the  wim 
wasn't  blowing  as  hard  as  usual.  As  he  walked  along  he  playfully  kicked  at  the  snow  whic 
already  covered  the  sidewalks  and  ground.  Once,  he  kicked  at  some  ice  and  slipped,  nearh 
busting  his  butt,  but  he  recovered  quickly  and  averted  the  disaster. 

His  new  apartment  was  in  campus-town  and  a  walking  distance  from  his  classes.  It  wa 
a  little  more  expensive,  although  just  barely,  and  he  really  liked  it  a  lot.  It  was  right  ovei 
Boni's  and  across  from  Second  Chance,  or  used  to  be  across  from  Second  Chance.  He  grin 
ned  to  himself  as  he  remembered  himself  and  Jennifer  watching  it  burn  to  the  ground  las 
month.  The  water  from  the  fire-hoses  froze  as  soon  as  it  hit  the  streets  and  the  firemen  an 
spectators  all  looked  like  the  Ice  Capades  in  f  ast  motion  as  they  fought  to  maintain  balanc 
on  the  slick  pavement. 

He  turned  the  corner  off  Green  Street  and  walked  on  down  to  just  past  Boni's,  opened] 
the  glass  and  steel  door  which  gave  access  to  the  stairway  and  ascended  on  up  to  his  apart 
ment.  He  tried  the  doorknob.  Locked.  He  fished  around  in  his  pocket  and  found  his  key  and 
let  himself  in. 

He  walked  over  to  the  dining  table  and  dropped  his  books.  He  then  walked  over  to  the 
large  windows  facing  the  street  and  opened  the  curtain  and  raised  the  blinds.  He  loved 
sunlight  in  a  room.  He  looked  outside  to  the  street  below  alive  with  people,  mostly  UI  stu- 
dents. The  snow  was  coming  down  harder  now. 

"Jennifer,"  he  yelled  to  the  apartment.  No  answer.  "Must  not  be  home,"  he  thought.  He 
didn't  bother  to  investigate. 

He  made  himself  a  sandwich,  poured  a  glass  of  milk  and  turned  on  the  small  color  TV 
set  which  Jennifer  had  bought  them  so  she  wouldn't  miss  her  daytime  shows.  Then  he  plop- 
ped down  on  the  sofa,  kicked  of  his  shoes  and  watched  Archie  Bunker  chase  Meathead  out  of 
his  chair. 

Next  to  the  TV  set  was  a  picture  of  Jennifer,  head  thrown  back  in  laughter  as  she  tugged 
at  an  old  straw  cowboy  hat  atop  her  head.  She  looked  so  damn  happy,  he  thought.  She 
always  did.  The  picture  took  his  mind  from  the  TV  set  and  he  began  to  think  of  this  girl. 

It  didn't  seem  real  that  she  was  actually  here  with  him.  She  had  come  at  a  time  when  he 
desperately  needed  someone.  After  he  had  quit  football,  had  punched  out  one  of  the  coaches, 
it  all  seemed  to  go  bad.  At  first  it  had  felt  great,  exhilarating  being  free  from  confines,  the 
regimen  of  the  game,  but  then  his  "friends"  changed.  They  no  longer  sought  his  company, 
even  acted  indifferent  to  him.  Under-the-table  money  from  a  certain  alumnus  no  longer 
came  in  and  he  found  his  financial  affairs  bordering  the  crisis  stage.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  lit- 
tle money  saved  and  a  brief  job  with  the  city  water  commission,  he  doubted  if  he  could  have 
made  it.  More  than  once  he  had  considered  selling  his  old  VW  "bug"  but  had  never  gotten 
quite  that  down  and  out. 

What  had  really  hurt  was  the  manner  in  which  his  parents  had  taken  the  news  of  his 
quitting.  His  father  had  really  let  him  know  how  disappointed  he  was,  how  Jerry  had  let  him 
and  Jerry's  mother  down.  That  they  couldn't  know,  couldn't  understand  what  he'd  done  and 
why  he'd  done  it,  left  him  hurt  and  confused. 

He  developed  the  old  "winner  never  quits  and  quitter  never  wins"  syndrome  common 
among  athletes  who  "quit."  Quit!  The  word  sounded  almost  obscene.  And  inside  he  kept  ap- 
plying it  to  himself.  He  knew  he  had  done  right,  that  his  actions  were  justified.  He  had 
nothing  to  regret  or  be  sorry  for.  Yet  the  feeling  kept  gnawing  at  him.  He  had  felt  extremely 
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pressed  and  alone  during  the  remainder  of  the  football  season.  Especially  on  Saturdays, 
me  days,  he  felt  the  worst.  There  was  no  way  to  escape  the  fervor  of  the  city  caught  up  in 
;  festivities  of  a  Big  Ten  home  game.  Even  in  the  bars  he  frequented  there  was  always  a 
'  set  or  a  radio  broadcasting  the  game.  He  didn't  think  he  would,  but  he  really  did  miss  it. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  have  something  as  a  major  part  of  life  for  half  a  decade  and 
m  just  forget  it. 

His  grades  had  fallen  as  a  result  of  this  low  point.  He  had  been  genuinely  worried  about 
.lether  or  not  he  would  graduate  this  fall  after  all. 
'  He  had  been  almost  completely  tost  in  his  confusion  and  it  seemed  he  would  never  get 

head  above  the  fog. 

.  He  took  another  bite  of  sandwich  and  a  big  glop  of  grape  jelly  rolled  onto  his  shirt  front. 
,  lifted  up  the  now  tasty  fold  of  shirt  and  sucked  off  the  jelly.  It  left  a  small  purple  dot  on 
j(  light  colored  fabric. 

"Nice  touch,"  he  thought.  He  finished  the  sandwich  and  killed  the  rest  of  the  glass  of 
»4lk. 

He  walked  over  to  the  TV  set  and  turned  if  off.  Archie  was  over  and  the  "Gong  Show" 
s  a  re-run. 

He  picked  up  the  color  picture  of  Jennifer  and  carried  it  back  over  to  the  couch  with 
a,  set  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  couch,  and  stretched  out  on  it  gazing  at  the  picture. 

"Yep.  She  sure  looks  nice!"  bethought. 

He  remembered  the  day  he'd  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  her.  He'd  been  in  mini's  Drug 
re  buying  some  aspirin.  Walking  up  to  the  counter  to  pay  for  it  he  had  to  squeeze  around 
tejjne  dizzy  chick  sitting  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  magazine  stand  reading  a  horoscope 
)klet. 

"Jesus  Christ"  he'd  said  to  himself  when  the  girl  made  no  effort  to  yield  him  ground  to 
is.  "Some  people." 
ysi§  As  he  side-stepped  around  her,  his  arm  had  brushed  against  the  opposite  shelf  knocking 

a  small  statue  of  a  little  girl  holding  some  flowers.  It  broke  in  three  pieces  as  it  hit  the 
)r. 

The  girl  looked  up  and  around  at  him  then  at  the  broken  figure  on  the  floor. 

Jerry  had  sworn  under  his  breath.  The  girl  realized  she  had  indirectly  caused  the  ac- 
ent. 

ij  When  Jerry  found  out  the  figure  cost  twelve  dollars  he  had  almost  croaked.  He  had  a 
ind  total  of  sixty  cents  on  him. 

'  The  girl  had  strongly  offered  to  pay  for  it  saying  she  was  sorry  and  that  it  was  kind  of 
plit  lie  and  that  she  could  probably  fix  it. 

""*  It  was  then  that  he'd  noticed  how  plainly  beautiful  she  was.  Tall,  slim,  a  plain  but 
jliant,  very  pretty  face.  She  never  stopped  smiling  as  she  talked. 

I  Jerry  suggested  they  go  to  his  apartment  where  he  had  some  glue  to  perhaps  fix  the 
jig.  Strangely,  she'd  agreed. 

I  Once  at  his  place,  they  had  sat  and  talked  and  sipped  Strawberry  Hill.  He'd  learned  her 
Sne,  that  she  was  from  Wisconsin,  was  twenty-seven  years  old  and  was  not  in  school.  How 
th6  ij  she  live?  Money  from  home.  He  liked  the  girl.  Then  she  had  done  something  else 
imge.  She  asked  Jerry  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  glued  figure  to  dry.  He'd  said  maybe 
itiour.  She  then  said  that  maybe  she'd  better  let  it  dry  without  moving  it  until  tomorrow. 

uld  he  mind  if  she  waited  at  Jerry's?  Not  at  all.  She  never  left. 

She  had  become  a  very  big  part  of  his  life.  She  filled  an  empty  void  in  him.  He  felt  more 

iplete  now  with  her.  He  was  happy.  All  the  crazy  things  she  said  and  did  only  supplied 

1  with  a  variety  of  things  to  laugh  at  and  be  joyous  about.  Once  when  money  was  really 

rt  (which  was  rare  since  she  moved  in.  She  was  always  getting  money  from  someone  in 

mail.  Her  family,  he'd  guessed.)  she'd  asked  if  he'd  like  a  pizza.  He'd  reminded  her  that 
liK  J|/  were  too  broke  for  it.  No  problem.  She  left  the  apartment  and  was  back  in  an  hour  with 

rge  pizza  and  a  pitcher  of  beer.  She'd  gone  on  the  street,  picked  up  some  guy  and  got  him 

ake  her  to  get  something  to  eat.  When  the  food  arrived,  she  sent  him  across  the  street  to 
nii^  her  some  dental  floss  explaining  she  was  out  and  never  ate  without  flossing  afterwards. 

ile  he  was  gone,  she  picked  up  the  pizza  and  the  beer  pitcher  and  sneaked  back  to  the 

rtment. 
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She  was  really  something.  He  felt  about  her  like  he'd  never  felt  about  any  other  girl. 

suspected  he  loved  her. 

Jerry  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  three.  He  wondered  where  she  was.  She'd  been  la 
getting  home  from  "nowhere"  the  last  couple  of  days.  He  did  not  worry  about  it  though  a 
fell  asleep  on  the  couch. 

Jerry  awoke  to  someone  gently  shaking  his  shoulder.  He  rolled  over.  It  was  Jennife 
She  still  had  her  coat  on  so  he  figured  she'd  just  got  in. 

"Hi  ya  Jen,"  he  said.  He  pulled  her  down  to  him  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  forehea 
"Where  ya  been?" 

She  did  not  answer  but  merely  stroked  his  hair  and  sat  down  on  the  couch  with  him 
was  d^k  outside  but  by  the  street  lights  he  could  see  it  was  still  snowing. 

"Still  snowing  out,  huh?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  her  simple  answer.  She  still  had  her  coat  on. 

"Listen  Jerry.  .  ."  she  began  slowly. 

He  sensed  a  seriousness  in  her  voice  peculiar  to  her. 

"We  need.  .  I  need  to  tell  you  something." 

He  sat  up  and  looked  at  her  quizzically  in  the  dimly  lit  room.  It  was  when  he  sat  up  h 
noticed  the  suitcase  on  the  floor.  He  looked  at  it,  then  at  her.  She  followed  his  eyes. 

"You  going  somewhere?"  he  asked. 

"That's  what  I  have  to  tell  you  Jerry,"  she  started,  her  eyes  were  wet. 

Jerry  began  to  feel  very  uneasy. 

"I'm  going.  .  I'm  going  away.  I'm  going  home."  It  was  hard  for  her  to  say. 

"What?  Home?  Why?"  he  asked  at  once. 

"I  have  to,  you  see.  .  " 

"Why?  What  you  want  to  go  back  and  live  at  your  parents.  .  " 

"Not  my  parents  Jerry."  I  ^ 

"Who  then?  Some  other  guy?" 

"Not  some  other  guy,  Jerry.  My  husband." 

The  words  hit  him  like  a  sack  of  bricks. 

"Your  what?"  he  asked.  "Your  what?  Is  this  a  joke?" 

"No  joke,  Jerry.  I'm  sorry."  She  lowered  her  head. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her.  That  feeling  again.  Panic. 

"Please  say  you're  lying.  Joking! "  he  begged. 

"It's  time  for  the  truth.  I'm  here  because  I  left  my  husband.  He's  been  writing,  trying  tc 
get  me  back  but  I  didn't  want  to  go.  But  now  I  see  it's  time.  I  have  to." 

"Look,"  he  begged,  "let's  talk  it  over.  We  can  work  it  out.  Try." 

"There's  nothing  to  work  out.  He's  downstairs  in  the  car  waiting.  I  have  to  go!"  shq 
said. 

When  she  looked  at  him  he  could  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  picked  up  the  suitcase  and  started  for  the  door.  Jerry  realized  she  really  wasj 
leaving. 

"I  love  you! "  he  almost  yelled  at  her. 

She  turned  to  him  and  smiled.  "I  could  have  loved  you  too,"  she  said,  her  voice  almost 
cracking.  Then  she  opened  the  door,  stepped  out,  and  closed  it  behind  her. 

She  was  gone. 

Jerry  stood  frozen  to  the  floor.  He  couldn't  believe  it.  It  had  happened  so  fast. 

Then  he  bolted  to  the  window  and  pressed  his  face  against  it.  He  watched  her  step  into  a 
car  parked  on  the  curb  below.  She  never  looked  up.  The  car,  exhaust  frosting  the  air  behind 
it,  pulled  away. 

He  stood  there  for  a  year  in  a  moment.  He  couldn't  believe  it.  He  suddenly  felt  scared 
and  helpless.  In  a  trance  he  walked  over  to  the  TV  set  and  flicked  it  on.  Some  guy  in  a  suit, 
smiling,  obviously  with  not  a  worry  in  the  world,  was  giving  the  weather. 

Jerry  stared  at  the  picture  in  dumbfounded  silence,  unseeing. 

".  .  and  tonight  folks,  we'll  have  more  snow.  And  you  better  bundle  up  because  it's  going 
to  be  considerably  colder  tonight.  .  .  " 

BOB  OHNEAUX 
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Only  You 


I  called  her  today  from  a  phone  booth  nearby. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  show  her  the  lyrics 

to  a  song  I  wrote  about  the  days  of  our  past  together. 

I  really  just  wanted  to  see  her  again. 

I  said  I  was  just  passing  by  and  did  she  have  time? 
She  said  come  on  oyer  and  she'd  meet  me  in  the  lobby. 

I  had  wondered  how  she  would  react  to  hearing  my  voice  again. 

It  could  be  happy  to  hear  me  again 

or  anger  yet  from  when  I  left  her  behind. 

She  looked  good.  .  .beautiful  in  fact. 

She  was  still  able  to  stir  my  inner  being 

to  desire  her  close  to  me. 

I  wanted  her  then.  I  wondered  if  she  wanted  me. 

We  talked  of  life  in  general.  It  was  a  good  talk. 

She  uncovered  herself  as  she  was  now. 

She  had  changed  a  lot.  She  was  still  the  same. 

She  asked  about  me. 

How  was  my  life  since  I  decided  to  share  it  with  you? 

I  wondered  if  I  should  lie,  if  I  should  try  for  her  sympathy. 

Could  I  have  her  again?  Still? 

Was  I  still  able  to  carry  the  routine? 

I  joked  with  her  thoughts  during  our  talk, 

saying.  .  ."What  if  this  or  that  had  happened?".  . 

and.  .  'Whatif  I  askedyounow?".  .  . 

Her  answers  told  me  what  I  needed  to  know. 

It  was  then  that  I  knew  I  could  have  her  again  now. 

I  told  her  I  was  sorry,  I  had  another  appointment. 

I  could  see  disappointment  in  her  eyes. 

I  wished  I  could  tell  her  why  I  had  come. 

We  smiled  and  said  goodbye. 

I  was  sorry  then  I  had  seen  her. 
I  had  teased  and  cheated  her. 

I  was  glad  I  had  seen  her. 

I  went  home  to  you  knowing  I  could  still  be  desired. 

And  I  went  home  knowing  I  still  desired  only  you. 

BRYAN  RADCLIFFE 
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Untitled 


I  memorized  your  eyes  today 
brown  with  rings  of  brown 
like  the  life  lines  of  aged  trees 
shown  when  they  are 
cut  down  by  man 


II 

Take  heart 

sometimes  there  is  sadness 

in  beauty 
There  has  to  be  for  a  certain 
balance  to  take  place 


III 

You  once  said  the  whole  world 
was  in  you 

it  was  because  of  your  eyes 
that  I  believed  you 
"brown  with  rings  of  brown 

KAYOE 
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Untitled 


That  by  my  right  my  paper  walks  a  lone 
Vigil  through  stares  storming  elusive  days, 
When  dreams  I've  often  toyed  not~never  plays 
For  naked  eyes,  turns  true  a  choice  disown. 
That  you  risk  by  choice  my  writs,  not  alone 
As  some  would  have  my  post,  in  guarded  ways 
Through  hope  and  love,  I  steal.  Your  memory  stays 
To  warm  my  pen,  my  watch,  from  cold.  I'm  prone. 
That  these  hollow  words  betray  well-thought  thought, 
Evidence  against  wanting  carnal  plot 
Plainer  will  not  be.  In  our  age  our  dawn 
Longs  on  toward  night  toward  sharing  sleep, 
Slumber  not  denied,  naught  by  light;  we  fawn 
Off  shame  on  virtue;  right  with  words  we  weep. 

ALLEN  M.FORD 


Newsbreak 

The  long-haired  young  Israeli  sweats  inside 
A  Yankee  tank  which,  as  away  it  rolls 
Past  the  shelled  city  where  death  cried, 
Estranges  terrorists  and  bloody  goals. 
Rhodesian  blacks  silently  attack 
Attempting  to  accomplish  what  white  rule 
Seems  unable  to  willingly  give  back 
Self-respect,  once  a  free  man's  only  tool. 
The  heady  scent  of  power  too  strong 
To  ignore,  placate  or  forget  at  once, 
Miners  engaged  in  a  battle  lone 
Faltering  an  economy  for  months. 
The  world  chained  by  communication, 
Can  we  halt  this  confrontation? 

NIGEL  NICHOLSON 
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Spring  Fever 

(Sonnet  in  Excuse  of  a  Picnic) 

My  heart  yearns,  fretful,  in  its  cage  of  bone; 

My  feet  are  restless  on  accustomed  ways. 

My  mind  and  soul  are  almost  strangers  grown- 

At  odds  within  me  through  these  April  days. 

For  Mind  says,  "What  is  April  but  a  page 

Upon  the  calendar?  You  must  not  be 

So  foolish!  Shake  off  dreams  and  act  your  age! " 

And  so  I  do  --  with  one  dull  half  of  me. 

But  somewhere,  far  from  four  impris'ning  walls. 

My  soul  is  dancing  barefoot  on  a  hill 

With  soft  warm  winds  and  clouds  and  thrushes'  calls, 

And  that  is  why  my  feet  will  not  be  still. 

And  I  must  go,  if  I  would  be  made  whole, 

To  learn  the  sweet,  wise  folly  of  the  soul. 

MARIE  H.  CHENEVERT 


Palpitations 


It's  happened  again;  she's  fled  to  her  room, 
Flung  body  on  bed  and  sobbing  unfair. 
Secret  abode  of  selfdom,  second  womb- 
How  often  I  myself  have  pouted  there 
As  daughter-child  with  unquavering  truth. 
Quivering  mouth,  and  statements  heartfelt  said. 
Vicariously  mindful  of  my  youth. 
Thinking  maternal  obsessions  inbred, 
I  vowed  not  to  echo  parental  flaws; 
Wisdom,  life-blood,  to  rainbow  child  impart. 
Baby,  did  I  mis-carry  you  because 
My  feelings  ceased  listening  to  a  child's  heart? 
I  cannot  recall  my  ultimate  insult- 
When  I  lost  me  in  the  descent  to  adult. 

CINDY  TOTTEN 
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Untitled 

Idealistic  child,  you  search  the  sky 

For  diamonds,  love  and  a  creative  muse. 

Ambition  for  things  no  one  shall  deny 

Enthusiasm  you  will  someday  lose. 

Kind  woman,  you  search  for  the  small  pleasures 

Of  life.  Ten  years  are  gone  and  so  is  he. 

Taking  your  youth,  dreams  and  other  treasures. 

Though  not  by  your  will,  you  can  now  be  free. 

The  man-child  am  I,  still  searching  my  soul 

For  truth  and  some  vague  sense  of  direction. 

I  find  myself  between  your  lives  and  goals: 

Console  me  with  your  warmth  and  false  affections. 

Diverse  players  in  fundamental  games 

We're  all  three  different  but  we're  both  the  same. 

CALVIN  D.GILBERT 


Us 

Crescent  spectrum,  softly  ornamented, 
Stretched  f  leetingly  across  misty  blue  void- 
Ephemeral,  opportunely  tinted 
Raindrops,  by  effervescent  sunrays  toyed. 
Colors,  strangely  diverse,  lucidly  fade 
Into  symmetries  free  of  remoteness-- 
The  ending  and  beginning  of  each  shade 
Becoming  lost  in  their  very  closeness. 
Nameless  faces,  kaleidoscoped  backgrounds. 
Miscellaneous  values,  soon  blended-- 
Thoughts  are  shared,  and  acquaintances  once  found 
Obscure,  though  still  different,  now  amended. 
This,  our  bow  of  accord,  though  now  passing 
Promises  friendship,  rich-toned  and  lasting. 

PAMELA  WESTER 
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Railways 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Hie 
with  millions 
under 
narrow  rule; 
a  sleeper*for  rails. 

But  am  aroused 

by  the  hale  breath  of  life 

released  from  the  ties 

and  allowed- 

when  reflected 

in  the  wide  eyes 

of  solitude. 

SUSAN  MUNDEN 


iheavy  beam  used  as  a  support  for  rails  in  a  railroad  track. 
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ice  cream 


Look 


A  scoop  of  ice  cream 
M  is  melting  on  the  sidewalk. 

and  don't  you  know  that 
some  well-meaning  people 
will  get  together  tonight 
(after  the  sidewalk  has  cooled) 
to  place  ice  cubes  all  about 

They  will  learn,  They  will  learn 
They  will-- 

I  tell  you  they  will  find  their 
futile  efforts  futile. 


For  tomorrow 

Passersby  will 

Tread  on  the  ice  cream 

until  the  ice  cream 

is  slush 

and  then  until  the 

slush  is 

nothing 

Not  because  they  hate  ice  cream 
They  just  won't  think  to  look. 

MICHAEL  ROBINSON 


Important  Things 

The  once  barren  concrete  ground 

with  splotches  of  melted  bubble-gum 

now  hardened  and  trampled  by 

armies  of  ants 
Is  cluttered  with  the  shriveled  up 

brown  remains  of 

summer  green  leaves 
That  rustle  peacefully  together 

as  if  leaves  have  conversation, 
And  then  with  whispers  from 

a  secret  friend,  disguised  as  wind, 
They  lift  from  the  corners  and  cracks 

and  dance  to  another 

seemingly  unimportant 

position  on  the  walk, 
Yet  that  is  their  place,  their  job  today. 

JACKIE  DEES 
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Success 

By 

SONYAROZEMAN 

Mike  touched  the  soft  leather  of  his  letter  jacket,  and  wondered 
where  the  magic  of  the  old  familiar  gym  had  gone.  It  was  the  first 
weekend  after  registration  at  the  college,  and  he  had  returned  home  to 
recapture  a  feeling,  achingly  absent  after  all.  It  had  seemed  the  only 
natural  and  acceptable  thing  to  do,  this  transplanting  of  his  life  to  the 
small,  quiet  university  that  his  father  had  attended  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
But  now,  as  he  walked  aimlessly  through  the  gym,  he  began  thinking,  and 
trying  to  reorder  his  life  into  the  confident,  secure  arrangement  that  it 
once  had  been. 

Mike.  .  .  basketball  star.  .  .  most  likely  to  succeed,  the  yearbook  had 
said.  Success?  He  thought  he  had  tasted  it  in  high  school.  Surely  the  A's, 
the  student  council  presidency,  the  glorious  tastes  of  victory  in  the  old 
gym  counted  as  success.  Longingly,  he  remembered  an  article  in  the 
local  paper.  His  steps  sounded  hollow  on  the  polished  wood,  shining  shoes 
replacing  the  tennis  shoes  he  wore  game  after  game,  held  together  by 
tape  and  a  pair  of  old  shoestrings.  The  kisses  behind  the  locker  room  were 
for  luck  she  said.  She  couldn't  wait  for  him.  Mike  was  going  to  college, 
and  their  lives  took  separate  paths,  hers  to  his  best  friend,  the  only  person 
who  he  thought  understood  his  dreams. 

Success.  .  .  When  he  arrived  at  the  dorm  that  day,  he  felt  a  mixture  of 
excitement  and  dread.  Free  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  looked  around 
at  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  was  filled  with  it.  Involuntarily,  it  seemed 
to  become  a  part  of  him.  His  parents  looked  uncomfortable,  his  father 
talking  of  the  good  old  days,  his  mother  blinking  back  tears.  When  they 
drove  away,  his  childhood  flashed  in  front  of  his  eyes,  as  with  a  drowning 
man.  Maybe  separation  was  a  form  of  death,  and  life,  after  all,  was  made 
up  of  a  series  of  small  deaths.  Death  and  life  seemed  to  blend  in  a 
panorama  of  emotions,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  still,  unable  to  move. 

So  this  was  college.  He  wasn't  sure  what  he  had  expected,  but  this 
feeling  of  disorientation  filled  him  with  self-doubt,  and  a  new  uncertain 
image  of  himself.  They  told  the  freshmen  to  get  involved, 
socialize.  .  There  were  fifty — no,  sixty — in  his  senior  class.  The  sixty  had 
grown  up  together,  shared  thoughts  and  feelings  and  basketballs  and 
multi-hued  marbles.  The  evenings  were  soft  and  quiet,  disturbed  only  by 
shouts  of  laughter  brought  on  by  repeated  attacks  on  clouds  of  fireflies, 
doomed  to  spend  a  night  in  a  pickle  jar,  only  to  impossibly,  mysteriously 
escape.  At  first,  the  girls  were  secondary,  even  extraneous.  Long  hours 
under  the  basketball  goal  and  hunting  with  Jeb,  his  old  hound  dog,  were 
the  important  times.  Then  one  day  the  girls  became  important,  and  talk 
turned  to  the  mysteries  of  life.  Get  involved,  with  what  and  whom? 

Everything  had  seemed  to  come  so  easily  to  him  then.  His  friends,  his 
life  were  a  part  of  him,  as  natural  as  the  hook  shot  that  ended  many  a  vic- 
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torious  quarter  in  the  Spring  season.  They  were  going  to  state,  the  papers 
said,  and  Mike  was  the  hope  of  the  district.  But  the  scholarship  wasn't 
everything,  and  with  a  few  sacrifices,  his  parents  would  send  him  to 
college.  Those  sacrifices:  they  weighed  on  his  heart  also.  He  was  their 
only  boy,  and  they  were  so  proud  of  him.  Even  when  he  felt  he  had  let 
them  down  about  the  scholarship,  his  father  just  rumpled  his  hair  and 
reminisced  about  Mike  as  a  small  boy  clinging  to  his  hand  as  he  took  him 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  They  thought  so  much  of  him,  much  that 
deep  down  inside  himself  he  knew  wasn't  there.  Those  places  were  what 
bothered  him  most  now,  their  emptiness  and  how  he  would  fill  them. 

When  the  weekend  came,  his  first  thought  was  home.  Hitching  a  ride 
with  a  boy  in  his  dorm,  he  stared  endlessly  out  the  window,  wondering 
what  to  say  to  the  driver.  He  never  had  that  problem  before,  always 
ready  with  the  right  thing  to  say  to  everyone.  His  English  teacher  called  it 
a  gift,  but  the  old  man  that  swept  the  gym  called  it  blarney,  the  smoother 
of  the  path  of  life. 

"Are  you  a  Freshman?"  The  driver  had  broken  the  silence,  and  Mike 
fumbled  with  the  question,  willing  himself  to  recapture  the  sureness. 

"Yes,  it's  my  first  semester,"  he  replied. 

"Do  you  like  the  school?  " 

"It's  great.  .  .  well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  guess  I'm  homesick  a  lot," 
he  confessed. 

Instantly  he  was  embarrassed  for  the  weakness,  and  was  un- 
comfortable again  in  the  close  confines  of  the  car.  But  the  boy  driving 
didn't  seem  surprised.  He  only  stared  at  the  road  with  a  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes,  as  if  Mike's  confession  had  stirred  distant  memories. 

"I  remember.  It  was  three  semesters  ago,  and  I  forget  sometimes 
because  I  want  to  forget,  but  sometimes  when  I  see  someone  like  you,  it 
all  comes  back  to  me."  He  sighed  as  he  accelerated  the  car  to  pass  a  slow- 
moving  truck.  "I  was  everything  in  high  school,"  he  continued.  "And  I 
guess  at  the  old  age  of  eighteen  I  expected  to  stay  the  same  in  college.  I 
had  never  realized  that  I  had  been  building  an  image  for  the  people 
around  me  since  I  was  small,  and  that  people  who  didn't  know  about  that 
image  might  not  be  impressed."  His  mouth  twisted  into  a  lopsided  smile. 
"I  had  a  girl  back  home,  too.  She  said  she  didn't  mind,  that  she  would  be 
around  when  I  came  home  every  weekend.  My  parents  told  me  to  break 
up  with  her,  but  she  was  security."  The  smile  was  gone  now,  and  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  "I  remember  walking  into  the  cafeteria  that  first 
day,  and  sitting  alone  watching  everyone.  God,  I  must  have  looked  lost." 

Mike  spoke  for  the  first  time  during  the  memories.  "And  you  felt  like 
everyone  knew  someone  but  you."  The  driver  glanced  at  Mike,  as  if 
realizing  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  there. 

"Right.  .  .  completely  alone  and  not  quite  knowing  why,  except  that 
everyone  is  normal  but  you."  The  driver  smiled  then,  and  the  sorrow 
went  out  of  his  eyes. 

Mike  felt  life  again,  as  if  he  had  been  asleep  for  a  long  time  and  was 
waking  up.  "Well,"  he  asked  the  driver,  "What  did  you  do?"  The  feeling 
of  isolation  was  gradually  falling  away,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  grasping 
for  something  just  out  of  reach,  like  a  dream  he  used  to  have  when  he  was 
a  child.  Something  was  there,  and  just  as  he  reached  out  to  touch  it,  it  was 
gone.  But  it  seemed  important  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  he  listened  intently  for 
the  answer.  .  .  The  answer  that  would  put  it  within  his  reach. 
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"I  guess  I  just  had  to  realize  that  I  wasn't  there  anymore,  high  school, 
I  mean."  He  hesitated,  instinctively  knowing  the  importance  of  his  wor- 
ds. "Sure,  it  was  easy  then.  All  I  had  to  do  was  go  to  college,  and  I  would 
automatically  transfer  that  success  to  the  next  part  of  my  life.  But  it 
didn't  work  that  way,  and  I  had  to  lose  something  before  the  success 
came  to  me  again.  It  shakes  you  up,  but  when  you  lose  it,  you  can  catch 
your  breath  and  finally  start  building  again."  It  began  to  rain,  and  the 
driver  concentrated  on  adjusting  the  car  to  the  weather. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  home  was  silent.  The  driver  seemed  to  have 
become  oblivious  to  Mike,  and  Mike  returned  to  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  as  it  washed  the  earth  clean  of 
dust.  Life  itself  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for  the  duration  of  the  storm. 
A  hazy  memory  of  a  biology  class  lingered  in  his  thoughts;  "An  in- 
stinctive form  of  survival,"  they  said. 

The  rain  slacked  up  as  they  approached  the  city  limits  of  his  small 
town.  So  many  memories  here,  and  again  he  had  the  feeling  of  not  quite 
being  able  to  touch  something.  It  eluded  him,  and  again  he  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind  that  was  already  crowded  with  jumbled  fragments  of 
thoughts.  The  boy  let  him  off,  and  old  Jeb,  his  constant  companion  since 
childhood,  almost  knocked  him  down  with  affection.  As  he  walked  up  the 
driveway,  he  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  the  old  oak  tree  had  begun  to  turn 
brown  and  fall.  However,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  months  before  it  lost 
all  of  its  leaves.  They  started  falling  in  September,  but  each  one  clung  so 
tenaciously  that  the  process  was  gradual. 

"I'm  home  Mom,"  his  voice  echoed  through  the  old  house  as  he 
banged  open  the  kitchen  door.  It  was  as  if  he  had  never  been  gone  at  all, 
except  he  awkwardly  hugged  his  mother,  something  he  would  rarely  do 
before. 

Supper  was  the  usual  affair.  His  father  returned  home  from  work, 
and  the  meal  was  spent  with  two  pairs  of  curious  eyes  watching  him  as  he 
ate,  trying  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  stories  he  told  about  school.  As 
their  only  child,  he  sometimes  felt  that  God  had  given  him  too  much 
responsibility.  Feeling  confident  that  they  were  satisfied  with  his  presen- 
tation, he  excused  himself  and  asked  if  he  could  go  up  to  the  old  high 
school.  His  mother  rumpled  his  hair,  and  after  a  searching  look,  agreed. 
His  father  threw  him  the  keys  to  his  car,  and  Mike  whistled  as  he  slam- 
med the  back  door. 

The  door  to  the  gym  was  open,  and  as  he  walked  across  the  floor  he 
examined  every  detail  of  the  building,  thinking  perhaps  he  would  find  the 
answer  to  his  question  there.  It  was  the  same,  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish  had 
been  added  to  the  floor  for  the  upcoming  season,  and  there  was  a  little 
more  grafitti  on  the  walls,  but  the  place  was  the  same,  or  was  it? 
Something  was  missing,  that  feeling  of  belonging,  of  importance.  It  was 
as  if  someone  had  come  and  erased  his  image  from  the  gym.  leaving 
visible  only  the  blurred  outline.  What  was  it  the  boy  had  said?  It  played 
through  his  mind  like  a  faint,  distant  recording.  "I  guess  I  had  to  realize 
that  I  wasn't  there  anymore.  .  .  I  had  to  lose  something  before  the  suc- 
cess came  to  me  again." 

Lose  something.  .  .  He  thought  of  the  old  oak  in  his  driveway,  and 
how  each  leaf  seemed  to  cling  so  tightly,  but  finally  let  go.  It  wouldn't  be 
easy  to  lose,  that  place  that  was  so  secure,  so  confident.  But  even  now  it 
was  starting  to  fall  away.  Everything  changes,  it  was  right  and  natural. 
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He  had  to  lose  it  to  succeed,  and  yes,  to  survive.  That  was  why  he  couldn't 
reach  out  and  touch  it,  because  it  was  never  meant  to  be  held. 

Mike  examined  the  gym  once  again,  as  if  memorizing  each  crack  in 
the  wall,  each  scuff  on  the  floor.  He  could  hear  the  cheering  and  the  roar 
of  the  crowds,  feel  her  gentle  kiss,  and  see  countless  games,  victories  and 
honors.  But  he  wasn't  there  anymore,  and  it  was  slipping  away.  Life  was 
a  different  game  now,  with  different  rules,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  ready 
to  play.  His  footsteps  echoed  once  more  across  the  floor,  and  as  the  heavy 
door  softly  closed,  the  cheering  died  away. 
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Galvez  Street 

By 
J.P.  BLANCHER 

She  was  a  portly  old  woman.  Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  two 
years  now  and  she  lived  alone  in  the  same  white-framed  house  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Galvez  and  Liberty.  There  she  had  lived  her  entire  married  life  and 
had  reared  three  children. 

On  her  dresser  were  the  children's  high  school  graduation  pictures.  It 
was  for  her  children  that  she  lived  now.  What  it  meant  for  her  to  see  them 
was  not  merely  happiness  or  fullfillment — it  was  life  itself.  There  in  her 
three  children  lay  her  existence;  the  sole  links  to  the  reality  of  all  that 
was  left  in  her  world. 

All  three  had  left  long  ago  and  had  gotten  married.  Mike,  her  oldest 
son,  and  Janice,  her  only  daughter,  had  had  successful  marriages.  Jean, 
the  youngest  child,  had  been  married  twice  and  had  failed  miserably  at 
each.  The  three  of  them  had  close  contact  with  their  mother  either  by 
visiting  or  by  telephone.  They  were  her  children,  and  regardless  of  their 
long  ago  departure  into  the  world,  she  was  still  their  mother.  In  their 
presence,  her  dulled  septuagenarian  eyes  seemed  to  brighten.  Around 
them  she  felt  thirty-ish.  She  reverted  to  her  maternal  years  when  the 
children  were  growing  and  beginning  to  embark  upon  the  world.  When 
she  gazed  upon  them,  she  did  not  see  wrinkles,  the  silvery  hairs,  or 
the  excess  bulge  at  the  mid-section.  She  saw  their  high  school  graduation 
pictures. 

Worrying  about  all  her  children  was  instinct.  Worrying  about  Jean 
was  her  job.  Jean  was  her  youngest  and  he  had  been  a  complete  failure. 
Since  his  first  unsuccessful  marriage,  he  had  been  a  bar  bum.  Working  on 
and  off  at  numerous  odd-jobs,  he  labored  only  enough  to  support  his 
drinking.  In  between  jobs  he'd  borrow  and  steal  from  his  mother.  She 
knew  it,  but  he  was  her  child  and  she  felt  the  responsibility  to  help  him. 
His  second  marriage  was  to  a  tramp  he  had  met  in  the  bar  room  and  it 
lasted  less  than  six  months.  He  had  borrowed  $500  from  his  mother  to  get 
married.  It  was  never  returned.  Still,  Jeannie  was  her  child,  the  weakest, 
and  she  felt  she  should  help. 

In  the  past  few  years,  it  had  gotten  only  worse.  He  was  afflicted  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  there  was  an  ulcerated  sore  on  his  right  leg.  Doc- 
tors warned  of  possible  amputation  if  left  untreated.  Jean  stayed  on  his 
bar  stool.  Recently,  odd-jobs  had  ceased  entirely.  His  drinking  depended 
upon  unemployment  checks  and  his  mother. 

II 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  She  struggled  up  from  her  chair, 
pushing  against  the  table  with  all  her  strength  to  lift  her  obese  frame 
from  the  place  she  was  sitting.  As  she  moved  her  round  body  toward  the 
door,  the  old  wooden  floor  squeaked  where  there  were  boards  that  were 
loosened  through  the  years. 

Reaching  the  entrance,  she  stopped  and  asked.  "Who  is  it?" 
From  the  porch  a  voice  replied,  "Mrs.  Randazzo,  Jean  is  in  jail.  May 
I  speak  with  you?" 
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She  froze  and  then  bent  over  slightly  as  if  for  a  brief  moment  her 
heart  had  stopped.  Catching  her  breath,  she  then  reached  for  the  door 
knob.  The  fatty  flesh,  wrinkled  and  drooping  from  her  arm,  quivered  as 
she  trembled. 

"Come  in,"  she  managed  to  say,  taking  another  deep  breath. 

"Ma'am,  I'm  a  friend  of  Jean  and  he's  in  jail.  I  have  $76  but  I'll  need 
$38  more  to  get  him  out  on  bail." 

"My  God,  is  Jeannie  alright?  What  did  he  do?" 

"Honestly,  Mrs.  Randazzo,  he  didn't  tell  me  any  details.  He  just 
asked  me  to  get  the  money  for  him." 

"Well,  please  wait  here,  Mr.  .  .  oh,  I'm  sorry,  what  is  your  name?" 

"Just  call  me  Bob." 

"Pour  yourself  some  coffee  if  you'd  like.  Bob." 

"No  thank  you,  ma'am." 

She  went  to  her  pocketbook,  but  she  hadn't  any  cash.  There  was  none 
in  the  house. 

"Let  me  call  my  son,  Mike.  You  can  go  there  and  he'll  give  you  what 
you  need." 

Mike  was  telephoned  and  told  what  had  occurred.  The  stranger  was 
instructed  to  go  to  his  place  of  business,  a  retail  paint  store  on  the  corner 
of  Jason  and  Canal  Boulevard. 

Before  leaving,  the  stranger  asked  for  a  handkerchief. 

"There's  a  box  of  Kleenex  on  the  table,"  she  offered. 

"I'm  allergic  to  tissue  paper,  do  you  have  a  handkerchief?" 

She  moved  to  the  back  of  the  house  to  a  drawer  of  white  clothes.  While 
she  was  stooping,  the  man  looked  around  observing  her  menial  existence. 
Still  stooped  and  going  through  the  drawers,  without  looking  up,  she  said, 
"I  can't  find  one.  Before  my  husband  died,  I  use  to  keep  a  drawer  full,  but 
now.  .  "  She  stopped  there,  not  finishing  the  sentence. 

"That's  alright,  Mrs.  Randazzo."  The  man  bent  down,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek,  wished  her  farewell,  then  walked  out  the  back  door 
proceeding  to  the  retail  paint  store. 

By  this  time  Mike  had  called  the  central  lock-up  inquiring  about  the 
arrest  of  his  brother.  He  was  confused  when  he  found  there  was  no  arrest 
of  Jean  Randazzo.  He  told  the  desk  policeman  what  had  happened. 

"Mr.  Randazzo,  this  is  possibly  a  "con"  game.  Stay  there  and  obtain 
the  man's  signature  and  reason  for  taking  your  money.  We'll  have  a 
detective  over  there  immediately.  He'll  identify  himself.  Stay  calm." 

Five  or  six  minutes  later,  a  stranger  walked  through  the  door.  Bear- 
ded and  long-haired,  he  approached  Mike  Randazzo.  The  stranger  was 
sweating.  Beads  of  water  were  on  his  forehead.  His  T-shirt  clung  to  his 
wet  body.  The  blue  jeans  were  worn  and  faded.  There  was  a  small  hole  in 
the  left  knee  where  the  tattered  threads  hung  in  a  disordered  fashion.  He 
reached  the  counter,  dug  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  card.  It  was  the 
detective.  There  was  no  conversation.  The  man  turned  and  began  fiddling 
with  the  brushes  on  the  racks  and  reading  the  labels  on  the  paint  cans. 

Mike  breathed  again.  "That's  a  relief,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

Ten  minutes  later — it  seemed  like  a  half-hour — another  man  walked 
in.  His  shirt  was  blue  faded  cotton  material  but  neat.  He  had  a  pair  of 
light  blue  slacks  on.  His  shoes  were  polished  and  his  hair  was  greased  and 
combed  to  the  back.  The  man  reached  the  counter. 

"I'm  looking  for  Mike  Randazzo.  Are  you  Mike?  " 
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"Right,  that's  me,"  Mike  answered. 

"Mike,  your  brother  Jean  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He's  in  jail.  I  have  $ 
and  I  need  $63  more  to  get  him  out,"  he  said,  increasing  the  previoi 
figures  stated  to  Mrs.  Randazzo. 

Mike  moved  toward  his  desk  reaching  for  his  pen  and  taking  h 
checkbook  from  a  drawer. 

"You  don't  have  cash?"  the  stranger  asked  quickly.  "I'd  be  able  t  h 
get  Jean  out  faster." 

"No,  I'll  have  to  write  you  a  check." 

"Well,"  the  stranger  paused,  "alright." 

"Who  do  you  want  me  to  make  it  out  to?  " 

"Bob  Rodrigue,  R-0-D-R-I-G-U-E,"  he  answered,  spelling  it  out, 

While  Mike  wrote,  the  stranger  continued.  "Jean  is  a  good  friend  o' 
mine.  I'd  wish  he  would  straighten  himself  out.  I  don't  know  what  he  di« 
now,  but  he  called  me  asking  to  get  the  money  for  him.  He'd  hav 
preferred  his  mother  not  to  find  out,  but  I  didn't  know  anywhere  else  t«' 
go.  There's  not  much  loose  money  in  bar  rooms."  He  chuckled  as  he  sai 
it. 

"Write  me  a  note  stating  why  I  gave  you  this  money,  will  you?" 

"Sure."  He  took  the  pen  and  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
MIKE  RANDAZZO  GAVE  ME  $63. 
TO  GET  HIS  BROTHER  OUT  OF  JAIL. 
Bob  Randazzo 

"Is  that  all  you  need  Mike?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so." 

"Well,  it  was  nice  meeting  you,  Mike.  I'll  tell  Jean  to  call  you  when  he 
gets  out,"  he  spoke  as  he  handed  the  paper  to  Mike  and  shook  his  hand. 
The  stranger  then  moved  toward  the  door.  There  the  detective  met  him 
unarmed. 

"Police!"  He  shouted,  holding  up  his  badge.  "Put  your  hands  up! 
against  the  wall!" 

The  stranger  was  stunned.  Indecision  froze  his  movement. 

"Against  the  wall!  Put  your  hands  above  your  head.  Spread  your  legs ' 
apart."  He  searched  the  stranger  and  found  a  knife  with  an  eight-inch 
blade  in  his  back  pocket. 

A  sudden  rage  came  upon  Mike.  He  realized  this  man  had  been  in  his 
mother's  home  with  this  knife.  He  may  have  killed  her,  he  thought.  Mike 
rushed  toward  the  man. 

"Get  back  mister,"  the  detective  ordered,  "we'll  take  care  of  this. 
Unless  you  want  real  trouble,  you'd  better  get  back." 

Mike  stood  there,  controlling  himself  but  still  infuriated. 

The  detective  grabbed  the  stranger  by  the  collar  and  hollered  at  him. 
"Who  are  you?  Who  dropped  you  off  here?  " 

The  stranger  was  tight-lipped. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  smart  guy,  you  can  make  it  real  easy  on 
yourself.  We  already  have  the  guy  that  drove  you  here.  And  you  know 
something,  we're  picking  the  guy  up  right  now  who's  in  the  bar  watching 
Jean  Randazzo  so  he  doesn't  leave." 

There  was  still  no  reply. 

"C'mon,  let's  go."  The  detective  hand-cuffed  him  and  walked  him  out 
to  the  waiting  patrol  car.  The  plainclothesman  then  returned  to  the  paint 
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are.  "Mr.  Randazzo,  you'll  be  contacted  when  the  men  are  brought  to 
ivjiial." 
.^^      "Yes  sir,"  Mike  whispered  slowly. 

The  detective  walked  out,  got  in  another  car  and  drove  off. 
I    Mike  went  to  the  phone  and  called  his  mother.  He  told  her  what  had 
ippened  and  that  Jean  was  okay. 
t 

III 
That  evening  Jean  stopped  at  his  mother's  for  supper.  Mrs.  Randazzo 
let  him  at  the  door.  Throwing  her  arms  around  him,  she  sobbed.  "Are 
»u  okay,  Jeannie?  My  God,  how  I  prayed  you  were  alright." 

They  moved  toward  the  table  and  began  to  eat.  Mrs.  Randazzo  in- 
rmed  Jean  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Jean  remained  silent. 
y  '    After  dinner  she  asked  Jean  to  have  a  talk.  She  had  asked  that  many 
™nes.  "Jeannie,"  she  pleaded,  "straighten  yourself  out.  Take  care  of 
•urself.  Be  careful,  my  boy.  Watch  who  you  talk  to.  Don't  hang  around 
"id  characters.  I  cashed  a  check  this  afternoon.  Here's  $20.  Eat  a  good 
eakfast.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Go  see  the  doctor  about  your  leg. 
ease.  Tell  him  to  send  the  bill  here." 

"Yes,  Mama  I  will  Mama,"  Jean  promised.  He  had  promised  her 
any  things,  many  times  over  the  years. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  gave  her  a  hug,  then  limped  out  the 
•or  and  across  the  street. 

That  night  she  watched  a  little  television,  then  got  dressed  for  bed. 

lie  lay  in  bed  mouthing  her  rosary.  Her  old  knees  could  no  longer  take 

je  weight  when  she  kneeled  on  the  wooden  floor.  She  murmured  the 

rds  of  the  "Hail  Mary,"  but  her  mind  was  on  Jean  and  not  what  she 

s  reciting. 

"If  only  he  would  get  a  good  break  and  straighten  his  life  out.  Meet  a 
od  Catholic  girl,"  she  thought.  She  had  thought  that  countless  times. 

Putting  the  rosary  on  the  night  table,  she  looked  at  Jean's  high  school 
aduation  picture.  She  rolled  over  and  turned  out  the  light. 

Down  the  street  Jean  sat  alone  at  the  bar.  It  was  a  dirty  place.  There 
*;is  dust  on  the  floor  and  one's  shoes  would  stick  to  it  from  the  pasty  sub- 
ance  that  formed  from  the  endless  number  of  spilled  drinks.  The 
j)oden  bar  was  wiped  clean  but  there  were  scratches,  carved  initials  and 
;arette  burns  on  its  surface.  Jean  sat  there  thinking.  He  thought  about 
s  first  marriage  and  tried  to  figure  what  had  gone  wrong.  He  thought 
out  his  children  whom  he  hadn't  seen  in  fifteen  years  and  wondered 
w  they  looked  and  how  tall  they  were.  Suddenly  struck  by  his 
bneness,  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  $20  bill.  "Drinks  for 
^i  my  friends,  Whitey.  Give  them  what  they  want." 

Two  guys  got  up  from  their  stools  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  and 
Dved  over  next  to  Jean. 

How  are  things,  Jean?"  one  man  asked. 
Just  fine." 

Where'd  you  get  the  money?  "  the  other  inquired. 
Got  lucky,  hit  a  horse  bet."  Jean  answered.  He  reached  for  his  bour- 
m  and  downed  it.  "Give  me  another,  will  ya  Whitey.  How  'bout  you 
|iys?  Ready  for  another?" 
Down  the  street,  his  mother  was  asleep  now. 
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Last  Night,  It  Sno 

A  single  leaf  shifts 
in  the  wind, 
lightly  singing. 
A  bell, 
faintly  ri 

Through  naked  branches, 
limb  by  limb, 
sun  is  sifting. 
The  snow, 
softly  dr 

CECIL  E.  BURNS 
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If  First  Print  on  the  Snow 


In  the  first,  sharp 

breath-of-morning, 

(my  breath,  floating,  plumed; 

a  visible  spirit 

surprised  in  its  nakedness), 

newly  born  snow 

lies  alert. 

Early  light 
cathedral  light 
without  source 
or  destiny 

The  wind  died  yesterday, 
and  lies  ready. 

There  is  no  quiet 
like  the  naked 
new-born  quiet 
of  silent  snow 

Empty  of  innocence; 
markless  snow,  full  of  knowing. 
One  step  across  its  fragile  bounty, 
and  another. 
Other. 

When  I  return, 
marked,  harried,  perspiring, 
brimming  with  slushy  ignorance, 
I  will  have  forgotten  it  all. 

CECIL  E.  BURNS 
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after  the  last  night 

Virginia  lover's  paradise 
warm  like  my  cat's  paws 
cool  like  a  november  night 
i  remember  my  dreams 
watching  butterflies  while  lying 
face  to  the  sky 

Virginia  hope  of  my  love 
though  i  traveled  far 
with  a  determination 
fueled  by  visions 
of  rolling  green  fields 
i  never  quite  arrived 

Virginia  the  sleepy  venus 

i  tried  to  wake  you  with  dreams 

but  you  slept  fast 

i  leave  my  vision  near  the  bed 

so  you  will  remember  me 

after  the  last  night 

BILLY  RAY  GINGLES 
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October  Creeps,  Creeps 

Between  the  rows  of  standing  up  corn, 

October  creeps; 

the  whole  world  catches  the  scent. 

The  vine  shrivels  in  fear, 

holding  faithfully  to  the  last 

her  pregnant  melons. 

Dignified  corn,  sentinel, 

apprehender  of  the  wind, 

shrivels  unbending  and  willing,  where  he  stands. 

He  dies  well; 

he  does  his  part. 

Beetles  scurry  about; 

(their  children  are  safely  buried  in  the  soil) ; 

npw  they  spend  October 

showing  off  their  aged  vigor. 

Even  they  will  spend  themselves, 

the  October  scent  creeping  from  foot  to  head, 

like  the  final  sheet. 

Let  me  die  in  October,  too, 

among  the  corn,  the  corn. 

CECIL  E.BURNS 


I  remember  you  as  a  summer 
of  tear  stained  daffodils 
reaching  up  to  me  from 
your  meadow-streets 
of  asphalt  and  fine  ground  glass 

I  fit  in  your  world  as  a 

child  would  roam  an  alley 
searching  for  a  matron  hand 
to  clasp  on  to.  .  . 
for  a  little  while  you  stayed 

Such  a  carousel  we  played  on  as 
we  tricked  each  other's  minds 
into  believing  that  no  game 
of  ours  would  wear  away 

I  remember  you  as  an  early  autumn  wind 
when  you  were  breathlessly 
swept  to  foreign  places 
leaving  me  to  familiar  hearts 
I'd  lost  along  the  way. 

KAYOE 
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Who  Can  See  the  Threads? 


Who  can  see  the  threads 
inside  the  void  of  a  man, 
that  hold  together  his 
other  visage? 

Man:  a  tensile  structure; 
a  suspension  bridge 
of  struts  and  trusses, 
stretched  from  where  we  were 
to  where  we  are  going, 

CECIL  E.BURNS 
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August  Dream 

You  should  see  me  by  the  ocean 
when  the  salt  wind  catches 
my  hair 

and  it  struggles  to  be  free 
from  me 
If  you  could  read  what  I  am  thinking 
half  the  time 
I  wouldn't  be  here 

searching  the  seagulls 
for  a  friend 
But  I  love  the  ocean  anyway. 
It  lulls  me  to  sleep  at  night 
and  splashes  me  awake 
at  dawn. 
You  should  see  me  by  the  ocean.  .  . 
whispering 

your  name. 

KAYOE 
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Untitled 

We  aren't  so  great 
That  greater  never  will 
With  another  replace  us, 
So  leave  us 
Looking  for  each  other. 

ALLEN  M.FORD 
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Fallen  Warriors 


The  sky  is  full  of  smoke 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears 

It's  so  sad  to  see  you  work  that  hard 

And  lose  something  so  dear. 

The  pain  that  floods  your  body, 
Can't  match  the  pain  in  your  heart 
It  seems  such  a  shame  to  get  cut  down 
So  close  to  the  start. 

Everytime  they  drove  you  to  the  ground, 
It  got  a  little  harder  to  stand 
When  at  last,  alone,  you  couldn't  get  up 
There  was  no  one  to  lend  a  hand. 

Now  the  crowds  that  loved  to  cheer  you 
So  proud  to  know  your  name 
Are  but  a  fleeting  memory 
As  are  your  dreams  of  fame. 

You  gave  them  all  the  best  you  had 


The  Old 
Man  Smiles 


The  old  man  smiles- 
There  are  no  teeth 
But  the  twinkle  in  his  onerealeye  is 
unmistakeable. 


You  fought  for  every  yard 

Tell  me  now,  if  you  can. 

Were  you  wrong  to  try  so  hard? 

JOHN  MACKENZIE 


The  old  man  smiles-- 
As  he  waits  there  on  the  corner 
Waiting  to  be  pushed  to  the  other  side 
Waiting--  you  see,  he  has  no  legs-  they  were 
shot  off  in  the  war. 

The  old  man  smiles- 
Three  fingers  and  two  stubs  reached  out  for  the 

bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  I  presented  to  him  in 

passing. 
They  were  meant  for  an  ill  friend. 
But  she'll  understand. 

The  old  man  smiles- 
There  are  no  teeth 

But,  the  twinkle  in  his  onerealeye  and  the  tear 
on  his  wrinkled  face  are  unmistakeable 
As  I  look  back  at  the  old  man  looking  back  at  me. 

VANESSA  KERRY 
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Why  So  Different? 

By 
EDITH  M.HARRIS 

Before  Caty  opened  her  eyes  she  had  that  certain  feeling  that  today 
was  going  to  be  one  of  those  rare,  good  days.  Not  so  good  because  of  the 
classes  that  were  scheduled  on  that  day.  But  a  good  day  because  Caty  had 
set  it  in  her  mind  to  do  something  she  avoided  doing  all  her  life,  and  that 
was  telling  people  just  how  she  felt  about  whatever  happened  to  her  that 
day. 

Caty  got  out  of  bed  and  took  a  hot  shower,  which  seemed  to  somehow 
reassure  her  that  today  was  to  be  her  day. 

She  went  to  the  cafeteria,  which  she  had  secretly  dubbed  "The  Roach 
Room,"  and  decided  that  since  she  was  feeling  exceptionally  courageous 
she  would  have  the  pancakes  for  breakfast.  The  fact  that  they  refused  to 
absorb  the  syrup  even  after  being  severely  punctured  several  times  only 
brought  a  smile  to  Caty's  face.  "Oh  well,  what  the  heck?"  she  thought  as 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  stick  with  her  all  the  longer 
during  the  day.  So  she  ate  them.  But  as  she  sat  and  looked  down  into  the 
sticky  brown  substance  gliding  down  the  mound  of  pancakes,  Caty 
decided  she  would  confront  the  cafeteria  manager  about  the  poorly 
prepared  breakfasts.  And  while  she  was  at  it,  she  would  throw  in  the  lun- 
ches and  dinners  for  the  finishing  touches  on  the  confrontation. 

Caty  approached  the  manager,  and  in  five  minutes,  the  sophomore 
anthropology  major  had  reduced  the  two-hundred  and  fifty-five  pound, 
six-foot,  eight-inch  overseer  to  a  pile  of  shaking  bones.  Considering  that 
Caty  was  a  mere  ninety-five  pounds  and  only  stood  five  feet,  three  inches 
in  her  stocking  feet  she  was  quite  astonished  at  her  accomplishment. 
Well,  now  that  she  had  him  straight,  onward  to  class  with  her  new  found 
strength  and  courage. 

She  would  show  them  all  that  the  new  Caty  "don't  take  no  mess  off 
nobody."  Her  new  outlook  soon  became  an  obsession.  Her  next  victim 
would  be  the  elderly  woman  in  the  post  office.  Her  name  was  Miss  Knox. 
lEach  day  that  Caty  requested  her  mail.  Miss  Knox  tossed  it  to  her  from 
.across  the  counter.  Caty  strutted  into  the  post  office  and  as  usual 
requested  her  mail.  And  as  usual  Miss  Knox  threw  the  letters  to  Caty  with 
her  traditional  overabundance  of  wrinkles  and  not  a  word. 

Well  Caty  nearly  exploded  with  laughter  at  the  expression  on  Miss 
Knox's  face  when  she  had  the  same  mail  flung  back  at  her.  Caty  then 
demanded  that  her  mail  be  handed  to  her  properly  —  or  else ! 

Caty  was  positive  that  it  was  the  assisting  threat  of  a  special  facial, 
guaranteed  to  put  Miss  Knox's  nose  in  her  right  ear,  that  was  responsible 
for  the  full  cooperation  and  courtesy  of  Miss  Knox  in  dealing  with  Caty 
from  that  day  forward. 

Caty  was  elated,  but  a  little  frightened  with  the  results  of  the  power- 
ful and  forceful  personality  she  was  exhibiting,  never  once  giving  thought 
that  the  true  answer  to  her  inhibitions  was  not  to  deal  with  life's  com- 
jplexities  and  pitfalls  by  creating  obstacles  for  others. 
I  She  was  on  a  winning  streak,  so  why  stop  now?  She  would  enjoy  the 
sweet  revenge.  She  continued  on  her  daily  routine  which  now  called  for 
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her  to  attend  classes. 

One  instructor,  Mr.  Greenburg,  always  seemed  to  be  putting  Caty 
and  all  her  work  up  for  display  as  the  epitome  of  inadequate,  sloppy  and 
F-minus  work!  She  would  teach  HIM  a  lesson  today.  Caty  walked  into  the 
television  studio  and  all  during  the  pre-lab  lecture  she  silently  plotted  her 
maneuver  on  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Greenburg.  Then  the  brainstorm 
came  to  her.  While  Mr.  Greenburg  was  at  the  audio  board  with  his  ear- 
phones on  she  would  sneeze  as  loud  as  she  could  into  the  mouthpiece  at- 
tached to  her  earphones.  "But  why  not  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone?" 
thought  Caty.  Since  she  was  working  one  of  the  cameras  anyway  she 
would  wait  until  Christy  was  doing  the  closing  remark  on  her  weather 
report.  Christy  was  not  one  of  Caty's  ardent  admirers  and  vice-versa. 
Chrsity  had  played  many  dirty  tricks  on  Caty,  so  now  the  shoe  would  be 
on  the  other  foot.  The  amplified  sneeze  would  give  Mr.  Greenburg  a  tem- 
porary hearing  disorder  and  Caty  would  have  succeeded  in  playing  the 
joke  of  the  year  on  the  would-be  prankster.  The  sneeze  was  perfectly 
timed.  By  the  end  of  the  two-hour  lab,  Christy  was  embarrassed  into  a 
state  of  tears  and  her  classmates  howled  all  the  way  to  their  next  classes. 
Mr.  Greenburg  was  not  tickled.  All  other  classes  were  a  breeze.  The  word 
was  out.  A  new  Caty  had  emerged  and  taken  the  campus  by  storm ! 

Classes  were  soon  over- for  Caty.  It  was  now  time  for  lunch.  Caty 
decided  that  since  she  had  a  pretty  full  day,  thus  far,  she  would  treat  her- 
self to  lunch  in  the  Student  Union  cafeteria.  She  knew  from  past  ex- 
periences that  the  meal  would  be  both  nourishing  and  delicious. 

After  lunch  Caty  had  to  report  to  her  student  work  study  in  an  office 
with  no  windows,  inadequate  space  for  the  supervisor,  secretary,  two 
desks,  one  table,  eight  file  cabinets  and  four  student  workers  who 
sometimes  occupied  it  simultaneously  with  tons  of  paperwork  and 
students  with  financial  dilemmas. 

Caty  had  been  wondering  for  the  longest  what  it  would  take  to  shake 
the  seemingly  calm  and  cool  exterior  of  the  supervisor,  Mr.  Tarpy,  who 
rarely  smiled  and  raised  his  voice  even  less.  This  was  a  "toughy."  But 
her  day  had  gone  too  well  to  allow  this  problem  to  stop  her  from  making 
her  day  a  complete  success. 

He  didn't  drink  Cokes  while  working.  So  offering  him  one  would  only 
result  in  his  polite  refusal. 

Finally  she  came  up  with  what  she  thought  was  the  piece  de  resistan- 
ce. While  Mr.  Tarpy  was  out  on  one  of  his  necessity  breaks,  Caty  would 
remove  one  of  his  Guy  Lombardo  tapes  from  the  office  tape  player  and  in- 
sert one  of  Miss  Sox's  Elvis  Presley  tapes  at  the  maximum  volume.  Then 
Caty  set  the  little  clock  dial  on  the  side  of  the  miniature  component  to 
come  on  automatically  exactly  sixteen  minutes  after  Mr.  Tarpy  resumed 
his  diligent  work.  Caty  felt  that  Mr.  Tarpy  needed  to  release  all  of  his 
built  up  tension  she  was  positive  the  hard  concentration  had  built  up  in 
him. 

Caty  was  never  more  pleased  of  her  day's  accomplishments  until  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  Mr.  Tarpy  go  from  extreme  composure  and 
cool  concentration  to  utter  hysteria  and  confusion.  Nonetheless,  Elvis 
still  bellowed  undaunted  about  his  "blue  suede  shoes."  To  camouflage 
her  expected  burst  of  laughter,  Caty  excused  herself  and  headed  for  the 
"little  girls  room." 

The  entire  day's  activities  had  moved  from  a  drastic  change  in  per- 
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sonality  to  an  obsession  of  inflicting  discomfort  on  those  surrounding  her. 
It  was  as  if  her  mind  were  not  her  own  and  some  sinister  puppeteer  were 
controlling  her  every  move. 

She  wanted  deep  down  to  resume  her  timid,  withdrawn  personality 
which  she  sometimes  despised  but  found  easier  to  handle. 

As  if  it  had  a  will  of  its  own,  her  mind  began  to  map  out  the  finale  to 
her  day.  She  would  go  to  the  cafeteria  and  demand  that  she  be  served  one 
of  the  grade  A  sirloin  steaks  which  were  reserved  for  the  head  football 
coach.  Naturally  she  would  want  the  stuffed  potato,  fresh  green  beans, 
hot  buttered  rolls,  fresh  strawberries  and  cream  with  a  tall  frosty  glass  of 
lemonade.  She  had  become  so  shaky  after  being  served  by  the  cafeteria 
manager  in  his  jello-like  form,  that  she  had  to  smile  at  how  much  they 
both  resembled  the  jello  centerpiece  he  had  ordered  for  her  table. 

She  forced  the  food  down,  however,  for  she  knew  that  her  stomach 
would  keep  her  awake  and  she  would  not  be  able  to  combat  the  inner 
desires  which  now  made  her  conscious  ecstatic  and  hr  subconscious 
miserable. 

But  her  mind  would  not  end  its  rampage  until  it  had  taken  care  of  the 
two  not  so  neat  suitemates  who  escaped  her  only  because  their  classes 
were  earlier  that  morning.  Thus  they  were  gone.  She  left  the  cafeteria 
among  the  whispers  of  her  day's  destructive  path. 

When  she  reached  her  room  she  heard  the  all  too  familiar  blast  of 
music  screaming  from  her  suitemate's  room.  She  walked  through  the 
connecting  shower  and  knocked  on  the  door  which  led  into  their  room.  On- 
ce inside  Caty  snatched  both  girls  by  their  ears  and  while  walking  be- 
tween then  she  led  them  to  the  bathroom  and  pointed  to  the  floor  near  the 
shower  with  the  toe  of  her  right  foot.  "Now  if  I  ever  have  to  wade  through 
this  man-made  bottom  of  the  muddy  Mississippi  again,  you'll  both  be 
gumming  mushroom  soup  for  the  rest  of  your  days." 

Needless  to  say  from  that  day  forward  the  bathroom  was  spotless. 

Now  Caty's  day  was  complete  so  she  did  her  homework  and  took  care 
of  all  of  the  other  routine  things  she  did  before  retiring  to  bed.  But  as  she 
pulled  the  covers  over  her  head  she  heard  a  familiar  sound.  One  that  she 
dreaded.  It  was  her  alarm  clock  which  had  a  dual  purpose  for  the  first 
time  since  her  grandmother  had  given  it  to  her.  Today  its  alarming 
signaled  the  end  of  her  dream  and  the  start  of  reality.  And  for  the  first 
time  Caty  awakened  relieved  and  happy  that  she  wasn't  really  that  dif- 
ferent. 
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Wings 


They  have  wings,  you  know. 

Soft  drifters 

floating,  slumbering,  on  slow  winds, 

driven  by  the  will  of  God 

or  demons. 

Snowflakes 

have  wings.  But  not  for  flying; 

it's  only  to  delay  the  fall. 

Warm  things  trample  the  drifts, 

slushing  them  to  mud. 

Warm  things  with  their  own  wings 

curled  and  moist  inside. 

Wings  they  furl  and  dry 

to  hurl  them  by,  sometimes. 

A  scholar-a-dishwasher, 

some  oil  refinery  worker  (or  seaman?  Who  knows?) 

float  by  unrecognized, 

since  that's  where  they  blow. 

Through  the  street-canyon, 

fleeing  crookedly,  scraping  eroded  walls  of  tall  buildings, 

where  the  cold  shriek  of  wind  is  numbing; 

a  salesman,  (wild  eyed  fighter), 

an  armored  executive, 

twist  and  race  out  of  control, 

forced  through  city  gullies 

by  swirling  powers  above  and  below. 

Men  have  wings; 

unseen  things.  But  not  for  flying. 

It's  only  to  delay  the  fall. 

To  delay  the  fall. 

The  fall. 

Gentle  carpet,  white,  white; 

white,  white. 

A  secure  place. 

Now  i  know  who  I  Am. 

CECIL  E.BURNS 
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t  Madison  Avenue 

Everybody  gone  running  about  and  looking  around 
People  talking,  young  people  walking-  up  and  down 
Crazy  ladies,  mixed  up  babies--  all  over  town 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  I'm  wearing  a  frown? 

Hey  baby,  can  you  give  me  the  time-  I'm  feeling  lonely 
Hey  baby,  if  you've  got  a  dime  I'll  get  you  a  cup  of  coffee 
We'll  go  down  to  the  avenue  and  read  the  funnies 
I'd  buy  you  a  cup  of  coffee;  but  I  ain't  got  the  money 

Electric  gadgets,  material  madness  out  in  the  street 
People  knocking  each  other  around  to  get  a  good  seat 

j    For  the  show-  you  and  I  will  sit  and  watch  them  consume  it 

I    Hypnotized  into  the  will  of  Madison  Avenue 

We've  been  observing  the  changes  you've  been  going  through  boy 

Brought  on  by  the  fat-cats,  packrats-  feeding  on  us  boy 

Now  television's  turned  out  to  you  a  whole  generation 

If  they  don't  like  what  they  see  outside  they  just  change  the  station 


JACK  WAYNE  BAKER 
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station  Break 

By 

ROBERT  FONTENOT 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in  my  home  watching  a  football 
game  on  television  when  the  referee  called  an  official  time  out  so  the  net- 
work could  allow  one  of  its  sponsors  to  quickly  sell  something  to  America. 
The  commercial  message  began  and  instead  of  seeing  a  guy  get 
"stroked"  or  watching  Walt  Garrison  herd  horses  with  a  lip-ful  of  snuff,  I 
sat  through  a  sixty-second  clip  of  people  in  U.S.  Air  Force  uniforms  per- 
forming a  series  of  what  appeared  to  be  exciting,  challenging  and 
somewhat  glamorous  jobs.  The  spot  ended  with  the  words  "Air  Force.  A 
great  way  of  life! "  simply  etched  on  the  screen. 

After  a  second  of  thought  I  had  to  laugh  to  myself  about  the  last 
message,  for  just  six  months  ago  I  was  gladly  released  from  that  "great 
way  of  life."  Thinking  about  the  commercial.  I  found  some  things  about  it 
rather  odd.  One,  everybody  in  the  film  was  smiling.  In  my  four  years  in 
the  Air  Force  I  certainly  found  little  to  smile  about,  especially  when  I  was 
on  the  job.  And  two,  everyone  in  the  film  was  good-looking.  It  appeared  as 
though  being  physically  attractive  was  one  of  the  basic  enlistment 
requirements.  And  three,  everyone  was  young.  But  then  everybody 
knows  that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  Air  Force  over  25.  (Anyway  if  there 
are  it  must  be  against  regulations  for  them  to  appear  on  advertisements). 

One  certain  shot  in  the  commercial  really  caught  my  eye.  It  showed  a 
young  man  marshalling  in  a  taxiing  aircraft  by  using  a  series  of  very  im- 
pressive-looking hand  signals.  One  could  just  imagine  the  poor  pilot  of 
that  multimillion  dollar  fighter  aircraft,  with  beads  of  nervous  sweat  pop- 
ping out  on  his  forehead  and  saying  to  himself  "Jesus  Christ  where  do  I  go 
now?  What  do  I  do?"  And  then  after  seeing  a  few  self  assured  motions  of 
the  young  lad's  hands,  the  pilot  thinks  confidently  to  himself.  "Boy,  thank 
God  he's  down  there! " 

Now  that  scene  really  tickled  me  because  that  was  one  of  my  jobs  in 
the  Air  Force  as  an  aircraft  mechanic  crew  chief  on  a  B-52  bomber.  The 
reason  it  tickled  me  is  because  I  have  learned  from  personal  experience 
that  pilots  never  follow  hand  signals  from  ground  crew  members.  If  you 
signal  to  turn  left,  they  turn  right.  If  you  signal  turn  right,  they  turn  left. 
If  you  signal  stop  they'll  do  their  damnedest  to  run  you  down.  One  would 
almost  think  they  were  trained  to  do  exactly  opposite  of  what  they  are 
told. 

While  the  Air  Force  bills  themselves  as  "Protectors  of  the  Skies"  and 
as  "Guardians  of  Peace,"  they  have  led  me  to  become  rather  skeptical  of 
their  guarding  anything.  Once  on  an  alert  drill,  where  the  klaxon  sounds 
and  men  dash  to  ordnance  loaded  aircraft  ready  for  action,  I  saw  all  four 
aircraft  on  the  alert  pad  fail  to  start.  (Please  tell  the  enemy  we  are  ex- 
periencing technical  difficulty.) 

We  used  the  most  modern  and  sophisticated  methods  and  equipment 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  aircraft.  After  a  hard  snow  it  "is  necessary  to 
remove  the  snow  from  the  wing  surface  before  a  launch.  Not  wanting  to 
deviate  from  Air  Force  standards,  my  crew  and  I  utilized,  though  slightly 
modified,  one  of  these  advanced  techniques.  We  took  an  old  parachute 
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harness  and  had  my  lightest  man  reluctantly  strap  it  on.  We  then  tied  a 
long  rope  to  the  harness,  had  the  man  stand  behind  the  wing  and  then 
throw  the  rope  over  the  wing  to  the  other  side  where  the  rest  of  the  crew 
was  waiting. 

Then,  all  pulling  together,  we  hoisted  the  man  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wing  where  he  lay  on  his  belly,  arms  outstretched,  and  we  dragged  him 
across  the  width  of  the  wing,  scooping  the  snow  off  with  his  body  as  he 
was  dragged  across.  After  clearing  that  strip,  he  simply  was  let  down, 
walked  to  the  next  uncleared  area  and  the  procedure  was  repeated.  It 
made  for  a  real  clean  wing  and  a  very  frozen  face  and  stomach. 
Sophistication  plus ! 

The  Air  Force  required  that  we  keep  a  very  precise,  concise  and  up- 
dated set  of  documents  concerning  discrepancies  found  on  the  aircraft 
during  inspections.  The  documents  also  specified  inyhat  action  was  taken 
to  correct  the  condition.  In  going  over  aircraft  records  I  have  come 
across  some  shining  examples  of  expert  documentation.  One  example 
read;  discrepancy-knob  fell  off  navigator's  panel  and  startled  navigator. 
Corrective  action  -  replaced  knob  and  consoled  navigator. 

Another  example;  discrepancy  -  rats  in  aircraft.  Corrective  action  - 
installed  large  cat. 

And  my  favorite;  discrepancy  -  crew  bunk  lumpy  and  uncomfortable. 
Corrective  action  -  operationally  checked  for  8  hours,  could  not  duplicate 
malfunction. 

These  documentations  would  make  any  commander  proud  (or  fired). 

The  entire  time  I  was  in  the  Air  Force  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  an 
aircraft  return  from  a  mission  intact.  They  always  came  back  missing 
doors,  panels,  pieces  of  wing  and  fuselage,  and  wheels.  Once  in  Indiana  at 
Grissom  Air  Force  Base  where  I  was  temporarily  stationed,  a  KC-135 
tanker  landed  missing  a  wheel.  The  missing  wheel  was  later  found  inside 
a  rural  church,  having  crashed  through  the  roof.  I  often  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  had  a  service  been  in  progress.  I  could  imagine  a 
very  worked  up  deacon,  arms  upraised,  in  worship,  asking  the  Lord  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  and  suddenly  having  a  several  hundred  pound  aircraft 
tire  crash  through  the  roof.  (Thanks  Lord,  but  we  were  expecting 
something  a  little  more  subtle.) 

The  planes  aren't  beyond  losing  crewmembers  either.  Once  on  a  long 
range  mission,  the  crew  of  a  B-52  had  been  on  radio  silence  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  tail  gunner,  who  sits  in  the  very  rear  of  the  giant  plane,  decided 
they  had  been  on  silence  too  long  and  tried  to  raise  the  cockpit  on  the  in- 
tercom. When  the  puzzled  crew,  still  on  silence,  did  not  answer,  the  tail 
gunner  assumed  something  was  wrong  and  that  everyone  had  bailed  out. 
Not  to  be  left  behind,  the  distraught  crewman  promptly  ejected  from  the 
aircraft.  The  aircraft  landed  at  Loring,  Maine,  later,  minus  a  tail  gunner. 
He  was  later  picked  up  in  Ohio. 

In  four  years  in  the  Air  Force  I  saw  or  was  around  nearly  all  of  this 
and  much  more  than  I  have  time  to  put  in  writing.  If  you  took  100  people  in 
the  Air  Force  and  had  them  write  down  100  such  experiences,  I'm  sure 
they  would  come  up  with  10,000  different  accounts. 

The  Air  Force,  A  great  way  of  life  (if  you  plan  to  work  for  Barnum  & 
Bailey  after  your  hitch).  "Sleep  sound  tonight  your  Air  Force  is  on  the 
job." 

That's  what  I'm  worried  about. 
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I  write  Haiku 

I  still  remember 

Cracker  Jacks,  impatiently 

Digging  for  surprise 

I  still  remember 

The  recess  bell,  up  in  an 

Instant,  out  of  seat 

Still  remembering 

my  jumping  first,  then  looking 

For  a  place  to  land, 

I  write  Haiku. 

MICHAEL  ROBINSON 


Haiku  plus  Two 

I  married  for  love, 
Knowing  I  that  love  is  blind; 
To  soft  embrace  a  stranger. 

AMBERDAY 
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Facing  Darkness 

tongues  of  trees 

dripping  questions 
in  and  out  of  mind 
dead  answers 
are  scattered 
in  blooming  debris 
their  sight  unseen 
but  for  mind's  eye, 
a  constant  awareness  of  night 

SHEILA  F.  WOMACK 


a  drop  under 


magnificent  drops 

glistening  with  self 

bubble  within,  alone. 

then  swizels-such  are  rare  thinking  men 

stir  into  carbonated  life 

with  the  fizz  of  pouring  thoughts 

we  discover 

that  I'm  just  a  drop 

under 

SHEILA  F.  WOMACK 
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Rotations 

Circling  thoughts 

of  your  warmth  and  my  escape 

throw  sight  on  distant  planets. 

Still,  in  glimpses  of  answers 

only  questions  are  seen, 

an  eclipse  of  hazy  first  light. 

SHEILA  F.  WOMACK 
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NYC  Hasid 


a  picture: 

walking  down  48th  Street  in  the 

direction  of  5th  Avenue:  the  Diamond  District 

two  school  busses  park  and  nearly  one  hundred 

Hasidic  men  pour  out.  Black. 

Black  shoes,  black  pants,  black  sweaters, 

black  suitcoats,  black  ties, 

black  overcoats  falling  almost  to  the  black  shoes, 

black  hats.  Black. 

long  beards  and  earlocks. 

on  windy  days  a  flock  of  angry  crows 

descending  on  48th  Street. 

on  calm  days  a  row  of  clothespins, 

all  black. 

ELIZABETH  A.  KELLY 
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Requiem  For  No  One 

By 

BRYAN  RADCLIFFE 

Today  was  not  unlike  any  other  day.  The  morning  ritual  had  been 
established  a  long  time  ago.  As  he  hit  the  snooze  button  for  the  third  time, 
he  wondered  who  the  hell  had  ever  invented  such  a  monster  as  the  alarm 
clock?  It  sounded  like  a  giant  bee  diving  in  for  the  fill,  but  the  final  insult 
was  realizing  the  futility  of  merely  hitting  the  snooze  button.  For  what  is 
not  always  clearly  understood  is  that  the  respite  lasts  only  for  a  period  of 
five  minutes  and  then  the  bee  rises  from  the  dead  once  again  to  haunt  the 
early  morning  slumber.  He  had  comprehended  this  long  ago  but  could  not 
give  up  the  thought  of  defeating  this  monster  of  the  morning  by  one  day 
jamming  the  snooze  button  through  its  beastly  heart.  Today  was  not  to  be 
the  day.  As  the  bee  took  flight  once  more,  he  gave  up  the  fight  for  yet 
another  morning,  pushed  the  button  one  last  time  and  climbed  out  of  the 
sagging  bed,  mumbling  a  small  obscenity  under  his  breath,  which,  while 
doing  no  damage  to  the  bee,  allowed  him  a  short  moment  of  superiority  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  clock  could  not  answer  back.  It  was  8: 15. 

Stretching  his  aching  limbs,  he  looked  about  the  small,  high-ceilinged 
room,  smelling  the  stale  odor  of  cigarette  smoke  that  seemed  to  cling  to 
the  walls  and  linger  in  the  disarray  of  clothes  strewn  on  the  floor  and 
chair,  and  the  already  yellowing  parcels  of  stationery  scattered  on  the  lit- 
tle table  in  the  corner.  Sitting  down  at  the  table,  he  fingered  one  of  the 
many  letters  that  he  had  started  to  his  parents.  Its  edges  were  brittle 
from  the  dry  air  created  by  the  flame  of  the  small  gas  heater  under  the 
sink  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Contemplating  beginning  another  letter,  he 
picked  up  a  pen,  but  the  thought  was  lost  on  the  scurrying  legs  of  a  roach 
that  had  been  sleeping  next  to  the  pen.  Gazing  into  the  mirror  hanging 
above  the  table,  he  stared  at  the  disheveled  brown  hair  and  unshaven  face 
reflected  in  the  glass.  Funny  how  it  seemed  he  had  aged  so  much  in  such  a 
short  time.  He  laid  the  pen  back  on  the  table  and  reached  to  turn  on  the 
radio,  only  to  remember  that  he  didn't  have  it  anymore.  He  had  pur- 
chased the  radio  and  the  clock  his  first  week  in  the  city.  The  clock  was  to 
wake  him  so  that  he  could  get  an  early  start  on  his  job  hunting  each  day. 
The  radio  provided  a  companion  for  him  until  he  met  new  friends.  It  tur- 
ned out  to  be  the  only  friend  he  had  found  and  now  it  was  gone.  He  had 
hocked  it  to  buy  a  new  coat  after  he  had  been  mugged. 


It  was  three  short  months  ago  that  he  had  come  to  the  city.  The  day 
was  warm,  sunny  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  normal  to  find  sunny  days  in 
the  city  which  was  famed  not  for  balmy  weather,  but  for  dismal  skies  and 
seemingly  endless  rain  showers.  Nevertheless,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
more  perfect  day  for  the  start  of  the  new  life  that  he  had  so  long  awaited. 
The  time  had  come  to  break  with  the  past  and  begin  a  new  life. 

The  atmosphere  prior  to  leaving  had  been  strained,  as  it  usually  was 
whenever  he  and  his  parents  were  together.  And  yet  even  then  it  seemed 
that  the  anticipation  was  the  same  for  all  of  them.  The  past  was  sym- 
bolized by  his  parents.  There  was  little  if  any  feeling  between  them.  They 
did  not  understand  him  and  he  did  not  understand  them.  They  were  happy 
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to  see  him  go  and  he  was  thrilled  to  be  going.  So  there  was  very  little  said 
in  his  farewell  speech  to  the  past.  It  was  just  "Goodbye,  good  luck,"  and 
that  was  it.  He  was  on  his  own. 

The  hour-and-twenty-minute  bus  ride  had  gone  by  quickly.  A  new  life 
was  what  the  city  represented  to  him.  It  was  a  chance  to  start  out  fresh 
with  no  one  present  to  remind  him  of  the  eighteen  unbearable  years  that 
he  had  already  been  in  existence.  Eighteen  years  for  which  he  had  not  one 
pleasant  memory.  Years  in  which  he  had  fought  against  the  rules  and 
restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  his  parents  in  an  effort  to  be  the  person  he 
wanted  to  be  rather  than  what  they  felt  he  should  be.  It  had  been  a  losing 
cause.  He  did  not  have  the  power  to  overcome  them.  He  had  to  get  away 
from  them  and  from  all  that  reminded  him  of  those  years  of  torment. 
Going  to  the  city  was  the  obvious  answer.  Thus  the  city  became  his  sym- 
bol of  a  new  life.  It  was  to  be  in  the  city  that  he  would  be  reborn.  He  would 
be  born  again  to  discover  all  the  things  that  he  had  missed  in  his  previous 
life.  He  had  said  goodbye  to  the  past.  He  was  here  at  last. 

Carrying  his  only  suitcase  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  had  been  an 
easy  task.  His  room  was  301.  He  had  trotted  up  the  hotel  steps  two  at  a 
time.  He  couldn't  wait  to  get  started. 

"Hello,  World,  what's  happening?"  He  said  aloud. 

Once  inside  the  room  he  had  stood  and  looked  about,  absorbing  every 
seam  in  the  floor,  every  crack  in  the  walls.  He  loved  it  all.  As  he  started  to 
unpack,  the  thoughts  began  to  filter  through  again. 

"Hey,  World,  what's  it  all  about  out  there?  I'm  here  now.  World,  and 
I'm  knockin'  at  the  door.  You  gotta  let  me  in.  World,  'cause  I'm  here  now. 
You  gotta  let  me  in  the  door  or  I'll  break  it  down.  But  either  way  I'm  going 
to  get  in  'cause  I'm  tired  of  being  on  the  outside.  I'm  here  and  I  want  in. 
Okay,  World?  Okay?" 

He  chuckled  as  the  words  ran  out  of  his  mouth.  He  had  been  talking  to 
himself  for  eighteen  years  because  no  one  else  would  listen.  Now  he  was 
talking  to  the  world  in  general  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  another 
person  whom  he  could  punch  in  the  nose  if  it  didn't  behave  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to. 

"Well,  why  not?"  he  thought.  "It's  probably  used  up  its  best  punches 
on  me  already.  It'll  be  too  tired  to  fight  back." 

Choking  with  laughter  over  his  imaginary  bout  with  the  world,  he 
had  finished  his  unpacking  and  descended  to  find  himself  in  the  bustling 
orb  of  his  self-invented  promises.  He  had  dreamed  of  excitement,  money 
and  freedom.  He  had  seen  himself  moving  through  the  crowded  city 
streets  like  a  hero,  loved  and  respected  by  all.  He  hadn't  found  it  like  his 
dreams. 

Time  had  moved  ever  so  swiftly  slow.  His  search  for  himself 
progressed  with  no  more  speed  than  his  search  for  work.  He  walked  the 
unfamiliar  city  expecting  beauty  but  finding  instead  old  gray  sidewalks 
and  streets  and  walls  and  sky  blended  into  an  oppressing  mass  that  tried 
to  suffocate  him.  The  gray  immensity  was  broken  by  crackling  neon  signs 
and  flowing  rivers  of  headlights  that  confused  him  and  hurt  his  eyes.  Tall, 
angular  buildings  hovered  overhead  like  giant  guards  that  surrounded 
and  segregated  him.  His  loneliness  followed  him  like  a  mobile  tomb. 

He  couldn't  believe  the  dirt.  Dirt  was  everywhere.  In  the  gutters,  in 
the  air,  on  the  sidewalks,  and  in  the  streets.  The  people  that  he  so  longed 
to  be  a  part  of  were  not  there.  There  were  only  winos  and  pimps  and 
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[pushers  and  worn-out  whores.  They  were  everywhere.  Women  came  up  to 
Fhim  in  broad  daylight,  rubbing  their  legs  against  him,  grasping  at  his 
crotch  with  hands  that  had  dirt  beneath  the  fingernails,  asking,  "Hey, 
baby,  how  'bout  a  good  lay?  Only  five  bucks  for  you.  Honey?"  Men  that  he 
had  never  seen  before  tried  to  borrow  money  from  him ;  strange  men  with 
cold,  clutching  hands  and  perspiration  trickling  down  their  foreheads.  He 
shuddered  each  time  one  of  them  touched  him. 


Almost  three  months  after  he  had  arrived  in  the  city  he  had  still  not 
found  work.  The  money  that  he  had  brought  with  him  was  almost  gone. 
The  hope  of  finding  his  dreams  had  been  vanishing  at  an  equal  pace. 
Returning  in  the  fading  light  from  another  fruitless  day  of  searching,  he 
stopped  at  a  dismal  restaurant  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  rancid,  rust-brown 
liquid  in  the  cup  gagged  him  and  he  quickly  left,  leaving  thirty-five  cents 
lying  on  the  counter.  As  he  walked  out  the  door  a  stumbling  drunk  grab- 
bed his  coat  sleeve,  asking  for  a  quarter  for  a  bottle  of  Ripple. 

"Sorry,  man,  I  haven't  got  any  change." 

"Com'  on,  man,"  said  the  drunk,  "just  a  God  damn  quarter." 

"I  haven't  got  any  money.  Leave  me  alone! "  he  said,  pulling  his  arm 
loose  and  turning  to  leave. 

From  behind  him  he  heard,  "How  'bout  I  bust  your  ass  man! " 

The  splintering  crash  of  the  drunk's  bottle  hit  him  on  the  right  ear.  It 
was  not  a  solid  blow,  glancing  off  the  side  of  his  head.  His  legs  folded 
slightly,  more  from  fear  than  the  force.  He  expected  the  drunk  to  run, 
afraid  of  being  seen  in  the  light  filtering  through  the  restaurant  windows. 
But  the  drunk  did  not  run.  Leaning  menacingly  over  him,  the  hoarse  voice 
said,  "Now  give  me  a  quarter,  man." 

Fear  now  enveloped  every  part  of  him.  He  wanted  to  escape,  escape 
from  this  drunk  and  from  all  of  this  damn  city.  He  ran  for  the  door  of  the 
restaurant,  hoping  that  the  drunk  would  not  follow  him  knowing  that 
there  were  people  inside  who  would  help  him. 

"Somebody  call  the  police.  There's  someone  trying  to  rob  me,"  he 
cried. 

No  one  moved.  The  silence  was  appalling.  His  eyes  swung  wildly 
from  the  girl  behind  the  counter  to  the  two  men  sitting  on  the  stools  to  the 
couple  in  the  booth  in  the  back.  No  one  moved.  The  drunk  stood  in  the 
doorway  smiling.  Behind  him  two  others  appeared  through  a  side  door, 
coming  toward  him.  The  people  in  the  restaurant  acted  as  if  they  didn't 
see  anything.  They  weren't  going  to  help  him.  He  had  to  get  out. 

As  he  turned,  the  drunk  once  again  grabbed  his  coat  sleeve.  With 
terror  replacing  fear,  he  pulled  his  arm  out  of  the  sleeve  and  twisted  out 
of  the  coat,  leaving  it  hanging  from  the  hands  of  the  surprised  antagonist. 
Shoving  with  all  his  strength,  he  pushed  the  drunk  from  in  front  of  him 
and  ran  out  the  door. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  for  as  long  as  he  could,  finally  stopping, 
gasping  for  breath  and  sobbing  with  frustration.  He  leaned  against  a 
building,  feeling  the  chilling  night  air  freezing  the  sweat  running  down  his 
spine  and  the  tears  on  his  face.  Aching  tiredness  stretched  the  length  of 
his  body.  The  cold  sent  tremors  through  him.  He  wiped  the  salty  damp- 
ness off  his  face  and  turned  toward  the  window  to  straighten  himself  up. 
But  there  was  no  reflection  in  the  dim  light.  The  faceless  window  stared 
at  him  as  if  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  belong. 
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He  had  returned  to  his  hotel  room  shaking  violently  from  the  cold, 
thinking  of  the  coat  that  was  probably  now  on  the  insane  drunk.  There  had 
been  no  reason  for  it  he  thought.  No  reason  at  all.  A  quarter  had  started  it 
all.  One  lousy  damn  quarter!  If  he  had  had  the  quarter,  he  would  have 
given  it  to  the  bastard  just  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  he  had  spent  his  last  thir- 
ty-five cents  on  the  coffee.  He  had  nothing  left  but  the  clothes  he  wore  and 
the  radio  and  the  clock. 
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Gazing  back  into  the  mirror,  he  studied  the  image  that  was  reflected. 
He  had  not  bathed  or  shaved  in  several  days.  He  looked,  he  thought,  very 
much  like  one  of  the  disgusting,  slobbering  junkies  that  he  so  much 
despised.  The  air  in  the  room  was  heavy,  closing  on  his  throat  like  large 
hands,  cutting  off  his  life  line,  drowning  him  in  his  own  self  pity. 

I  won't  let  you  beat  me.  World,  he  thought. 

"I  won't  let  you!"  he  shouted  out  loud.  "I'm  here  now.  You've  got  to 
let  me  in!" 

The  air  was  choking  him.  He  had  to  breath.  He  ran  to  the  window  and 
pulled  frantically  on  the  handle.  It  would  not  open.  Desperately  he  tried  to 
look  outside,  hoping  to  see  the  city,  needing  to  see  his  dream.  But  he  could 
see  nothing.  The  window  was  covered  over  in  soot  and  grime.  He  ran  to 
the  sink  for  a  towel  and  rubbed  furiously  at  the  fetid  tarnish  that 
separated  him  from  his  dream,  only  to  find  that  the  filth  was  on  the  other 
side.  Strangling  in  squalor  he  again  pulled  at  the  handle  of  the  unmoving 
window.  Still  it  did  not  budge.  Weak  with  his  efforts,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  he  leaned  against  the  glass. 

"Why?"  he  cried.  "Why  won't  you  let  me  in?" 

Desperately,  he  peered  into  the  window,  searching  to  find  just  one 
small  space  that  he  might  see  out  of.  The  dirt  on  the  pane  engulfed 
everything.  There  was  no  reflection.  Then  the  terrible  truth  reached  him. 

"NO! "  he  screamed,  and  smashed  through  the  glass. 


The  street  had  accepted  his  body  asking  no  questions.  No  one  had 
known  his  name  or  cared  much.  The  hotel  manager  had  taken  his  coat 
and  clock  as  payment  for  rent  due  on  the  room  and  damages  to  the  win- 
dow. The  coat  was  in  good  shape,  seeming  fairly  new.  The  clock  had 
needed  work  however.  Every  time  it  was  plugged  in,  the  alarm  buzzed 
loudly.  It  had  been  buzzing  when  the  manager  had  taken  it  from  the  room, 
sounding  like  a  giant  bee  diving  in  for  the  kill. 

"Enough  to  make  anybody  jump,"  he  had  thought. 
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Untitled 


Let  me  to  the  Valley  of  Lethe 

down  where  the  springs 

will  rise  to  meet  me 

and  set  me  in  its  stream 

to  tear  me  from 

bookish  holds  of  thought. 

And  as  tomorrow's  dawn 

bleeds  from  the  scarlet  skies 

the  memory  of  a  barren  love 

will  drown  in  a  sea  of  forgetfulness 

as  I  ascend  to  you. 

SUSAN  MUNDEN 
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The  Man  in  the  Moon 

A  game  everyone  plays  at  one  time  in  their  life 

A  game  full  of  upheaval,  turmoil  and  strife. 

Everyone  feels  it,  none  is  immune. 

No  one  that  is  except  the  man  in  the  moon. 

And  if  he  is  up  there,  I  wish  him  well, 

For  he  sees  everything  thru  a  gossamer  veil. 

His  life  is  so  placid,  calm  and  cool 

He  has  never  been  loved  or  treated  as  fool. 

He  is  lucky,  some  would  say, 

He  knows  not  of  the  price  for  love  to  pay. 

He  has  his  world  round  him,  alone. 

He  never  jumps  at  the  ringing  of  the  phone. 

No,  he  has  never  played  that  silly  little  game; 

He  will  never  know  the  sweetness  or  pain. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  lonely  life,  even  tho  I  cry. 

For  it  is  not  the  wind  you  hear,  but  his  lonely  sigh. 

KELLIE  GANDY 
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Antinomy 


The  humdrum  sorcery  of  middle  age 
Approaches  in  silver  still-born  minutes 
Repeating  instants  of  lesser  indignities, 
Lies  and  incomplete  creations 
Excuses  rather  than  reasons  why 

Majority  voice  and  timeless  tradition 
Minister  to  deeds  that  have  gone  astray 
Madness  teaches  in  forgotten  whispers 
All  that  reason  is  forbidden  to  say 

With  maturity  comes  security 
Your  freedom  you'll  sacrifice 
Don't  try  and  stop  to  wonder  why 
Only  fools  have  passports  to  paradise 

GARY  DAVIDSON 
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On  Writing 

By 
RICHARD  N.  FLETCHER 

Writing,  I  think,  is  an  act  of  catharsis.  It  is  at  once  a  source  and  a 
mode  for  those  forces  which  impel  the  writer;  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  process,  a  conscious  manipulation  and  an  unconscious 
assimilation  of  experience.  The  writer,  in  utilizing  his  intellect  and  di- 
recting his  will,  shapes  and  defines  his  experience  and  gives  it 
recognizable  form.  Whether  poem,  short  story,  essay  or  novel,  his  work 
must  possess  an  inherent  quality,  an  entelechy  all  its  own. 

We  all  possess  an  innate,  intuitive  perception  of  our  lives,  but  the 
writer  cultivates  this  sense  of  perception  in  order  to  give  his  experience 
definition.  His  is  a  keen  sense  of  awareness.  This  quote  from  Emerson 
illustrates  my  point: 
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When  I  watch  that  flowing  river,  out  of  regions  I  see  not, 
pours  for  a  season  its  stream  into  me,  I  see  that  I  am  a  pen- 
sioner, not  a  cause,  but  a  surprised  spectator  of  this  ethereal 
water;  that  I  desire  and  look  up  and  put  myself  in  the  attitude 
of  reception,  but  from  some  alien  energy  the  visions  come. 


The  writer  puts  himself  in  the  "attitude  of  reception,"  then  uses  the 
metal  of  the  intellect  to  shape  his  "vison."  He  is  free  to  choose  the  mode 
best  suited  to  his  experience  in  order  to  convey  that  experience  to  others. 
Notice  that  I  have  said  "choose."  Writing  is  consciously  constructed  ar- 
tifice, but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  evolves  to  fill  a  pre-ordained  pattern, 
rather  the  "motivation"  to  write  is  the  impetus  of  form.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  writing  is  wholly  an  analytical,  mechanical  process.  I  firmly 
believe  Emerson's  view  of  an  "alien  energy,"  an  unconscious 
assimilation  (on  the  writer's  part)  of  events,  characters,  whatever, 
which  form  the  substance  of  his  idea,  his  experience.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  actual  process  of  setting  it  down  on  paper  is  an  intellectual  exercise, 
and,  owing  to  the  writer's  ability,  the  degree  to  which  he  is  attuned  to  his 
subject,  the  actual  writing  process  may  either  impede  the  progession  of 
the  experience  as  it  seeks  its  own  form,  or  it  may  serve  to  enhance  and 
nurture  the  experience  as  it  assumes  its  form. 

Inasmuch  as  a  literary  work  is  a  means  of  communicating  to  a 
reader,  it  is  also  the  writer's  attempt  to  reach  himself. 

Consider  the  words  of  Hermann  Hesse.  These  words,  from  his  novel 
Demian,  serve  as  my  guide.  I  often  re-read  them  to  redirect  my  path. 

Each  man's  life  represents  a  road  toward  himself,  an  at- 
tempt at  such  a  road,  the  intimation  of  a  path.  No  man  has 
ever  been  entirely  and  completely  himself.  Yet  each  one 
strives  to  become  that —  one  in  an  awkward,  the  other  in  a 
more  intelligent  way,  each  as  best  as  he  can.  .  .each  of  us — 
experiments  of  the  depths —  strives  toward  his  own  destiny. 
We  can  understand  one  another,  but  each  of  us  is  able  to  in- 
terpret himself  to  himself  alone. 
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Hesse's  is  a  fundamental  acceptance  of  man's  position  in  the  univer- 
se. He  hints  that  the  universe  is  hostile  and  deterministic,  but  that  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  ability  to  strive,  to  understand,  to  interpret,  can  combat 
the  determinism  of  the  world  and  determine  for  himself  his  own  being. 

William  Carlos  Williams  has  said  of  his  writings: 

They  are  things  I  wrote  because  to  maintain  myself  in  a 
world  much  of  which  I  didn't  love,  I  had  to  fight  to  keep 
myself  as  I  wanted  to  be. 

Again  the  suggestion  that  despite  a  hostile  or  at  best,  an  indifferent 
universe,  the  individual  (here,  the  writer)  is  empowered  with  the  ability 
to  overcome  malignant  forces,  thus  exerting  relativism  within  a  deter- 
ministic world. 

For  me,  writing  is  a  means  of  defining  my  experience.  It  is  that  road 
to  myself  on  which  I  often  proceed  blindly  and  haltingly,  seemingly 
unknowing  of  what  lies  ahead,  but  which  is,  at  other  times,  exhilaratingly 
clear.  I  aspire  to  touch  others,  to  afford  insights  through  my  writing  and 
teaching.  I  want  to  cause  my  readers,  my  listeners  to  reflect  on  their  own 
lives,  to  delve  for  a  deeper,  more  basic  understanding  of  themselves  as 
human  beings.  Whenever  doubt  creeps  into  my  brain,  I  need  only  to  read 
the  poetry  of  Sylvia  Plath,  William  Carlos  Williams,  or  Emily  Dickinson; 
the  prose  of  Hesse,  Robert  Pirsig,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Emerson  or  Thoreau; 
the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  Tennessee  Williams  or  Tom  Stoppard,  to  be 
reassured,  to  know  that  I  have  made  the  right  choice.  To  be  sure,  I  am  not 
implying  that  I  will  belong  to  such  a  group,  but  that  I  desire  to  deserve 
being  called  "writer,  teacher,"  that  is  my  dream.  I  am  cognizant,  too, 
that  in  order  to  achieve  that  dream,  I  must  learn  and  practice  my  craft, 
utilize  my  intellect,  hone  my  skills,  so  that  I  might  perfect  that  craft  and 
approach  my  art.  ^^ 
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Simpleton  or  Socrates? 

Birth  is  an  amnesia  of  sorts, 
marking  a  lifetime  scarred  with 
vaguely  virtuous  hopes  of  remembrance. 
If  learning  is  remembering, 
as  barefoot  eccentrics  suggest, 
can  ignorance  be  holy- 
for  the  innocent 
picture  rosy  prints  of  time 
through  Kodak  pleasures. 
Yet  those- 

whose  life  is  a  question- 
suffer 
the 

madness  » 
of 

growing 
recollection. 

SHEILA  F.WOMACK 
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